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Bi SINESS continued to expand in 


the opening month of 1960 The broad 
seasonally adjusted economic indica- 


and 


tors personal in- 


employment 
come—were up. 
Retail sales continued high, with the 
January movement in the total again 
reflecting the shift in new auto sales. 
(Consumer buying continues to be sus- 
tained by the advance in income, which 
in January was again concentrated in 
higher wage and salary payments. 
Personal income—which is the most 
comprehensive monthly 
business movements and consumer buy- 
ing power—was at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $393 billion in January, 


Income 


measure of 


up $1 billion from December. 
was 6% percent above January 1959. 
Output and resulting employment gains 
provided the basis of the improvement 
The total of wage and salary disburse- 
ments in January, corrected for the 


seasonal influences, was up $2 


usual 


billion from December. Increased 


1 


taxes under the social insurance pro- 


grams were a partial offset 


Nonfarm emplovees numbered 52.8 
than 
Manu- 


and more par- 


million in January, down less 


seasonally from December 
facturing employment 
ticularly the metal producing and using 
industries—provided the major rise in 
January, bringing the number on fac- 
tory payrolls once again close to the 
1959 high 

Industrial groups with employees 
roughly equal to or higher than the top 
in 1959, include the utilities, finance, 
services, trade, and the combined 


government figure. Together these 


By the Office of Business Economics 


account for over 33 million employees, 
or three-fifths of total off-farm employ- 


' 


ment. 


Improved production and trade 


Industrial production reflected a con- 
tinuation of improved output. Autos 
and steel, the major areas of production 
experiencing substantial fluctuations in 
late 1959, have in early 1960 reached 
the best volume in recent years. 
Recently, the number of motor vehicles 
assembled was at a weekly rate in 
excess of 200,000; during the period 
of materials shortages in late November 
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were 


the 


December, assemblies 
half that. A 
weekly rate was in the neighborhood of 
150,000. 


From early December through the 


and early 


less than year ago 


most recent week, steel has been pro- 
duced at an annual rate of 140 million 
tons. This compares with 135 million 
tons at the spring top in 1959. 

New orders placed with manufactur- 
ers had recovered by December to last 
July’s volume, and were close to the 
peak of last spring when producers 
were eager to insure production sched- 
ules against the likelihood of materials 
shortages. December’s incoming busi- 
ness was also affected by the need to 
fill out manufacturers’ working stocks. 
Generally speaking, unfilled orders on 
hand are around recent highs and well 
above those of a year ago. 

In retail channels, aggregate sales 
have been influenced by the shifting 
availability of automobiles. After a 
temporary spurt in October, auto deal- 
ers experienced a relatively slack fall 
selling season, due mainly to shortages 

Dealer inventories, 
end of January had 


of new model cars. 
however, by the 
been largely replenished, and currently 
the year 
New car sales by dealers advanced in 
year 


total is well above a ago. 
January, starting off the current 
6 percent above January a year ago 

As pointed out in the annual review 
which makes up most of this issue, 
no marked upward pressures on general 
prices have been apparent in the very 
recent period. January brought no 
departure from the recent more-or-less 


sidewise movement. 





Shifts in financial markets 
the 


whicl 


or" neral Sit 
differed t 


1959 trends de 


One aspect ol 
in January, 
extent from the 
later on, was associated with devi 
ments in financial markets. Last yea 
the of credit 


available supply resulted in contir 


pressure demands 


upward movement of borrowing 
at the same time 
were lower as stock pr 


common stoc] 
ices Tose 


the ey 


January, 


high ground outpacing 
bor? 


of dividends. In 


costs were reduced and stocl 
rose as market prices dropped 

No definitiv 
given 


short interval involved 


te rpretatiol 


these changes in view 
and the 
influence of seasonal development 
the 


vear. 


money markets at 
Running 


movement, 


countel 
seasonal and hene« 
setting some of the reduction of seasonal 
bank loans, has been the special 
tory influence which has followed 
strike-induced liquidation of goods and 
materials in the latter part of last yea: 
Stock prices, last fall had 
moved forward to regain previous highs 
set at midyear, dropped in Ja 
Bond prices, on the othe 
improved a little 
having been 


uDo!l 


which 


January 


under almost cor 
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vard pressure since the middle of 
The fall in yields 


and long-term rates remained 


do Vn 
L958 consequent 


latively high 


A more pronounced downward move 


0k place recently in short-term money 


Financial Markets 


Stocks off from 1959 high 
Bond prices firmed in January 
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bill 


high 


3-month lreasury 


The 


which climbed LO an 


rates 
rate histori 
of over 4.6 percent at yearend dropped 
back close to 4 percent at the end of 
the 2.38 


This 


January. This compares with 


percent yield of early 1959 


recent drop is a reflection in part at 
the 


conditions in the money markets 


least of usual seasonal January 


There does howe ver at 


the 


app ‘Li 


moment to be some temporary 


dampening of the pressure fo! short 
term funds which peaked in the latter 
1959. As 


in the review of financial developments 


part of reported elsewhere 


last year, borrowing by business and 


consumers increased sharply during 
that period, with the primary changes 
showing up in the short-term funds 

On these were superimposed sizable 
U.S 
the 


range 


cash needs of the Treasury, also 


short- or inte! 
This 
There 
the 
Mucl 


will re present 


the 


concentrated in 
mediate-term situation 


has been changed will be a 


large net cash inflow to ‘Treasury 
June 30 


but it 


before next ol this 
be seasonal 


the 


base as compared With last veal 


will 


also revenue 


improvement it 


The change underway in the Federal 
fiscal position is set forth in the analysis 
of Government operations presented in 


the national income review of 1959 








ighlights of iP isicieibti Expansion : 
Aa st of 1959 


. 
‘| HE AMERICAN economy in 1959 


continued the recovery underway in 


1958 Output, income, consumer buy- 


ing of goods and services and new 


houses were all up substantially in real 


terms. Business expansion was con- 


tinuing a tne veal closed 
Th 


reneral market was 


the 
reflected in the 
individuals, 


underpinning ol 


total flow of income to 
which moved forward with only a short 
interruption during the 


moderate 


and 
middle of the year. At year-end, per- 
was at a seasonally ad- 
$390 
with $367 
billion ir For the year 
$380 billion, up 6 percent from 


income 


sonal 


justed ant ial rate exceeding 


which compared 


December 1958 


billion, 


it was 


1958. Most of this gain represented 


real purchasing power, as overall prices 


advanced about | percent. 


Consumers expanded their purchases 


in 1959 in line with higher incomes, 


such incomes with a 


supplemet til 
large amount of installment and mort- 


we credit These borrowed funds 


were used part to finance the one- 
in purchases of con- 
the 


1958 


seventh Increase 


sumer durables from cyclically 
New car 
1955 


other 


cle pre ssed volume of 


buving still under the high 


peak, but in virtually every 
market, demands ex- 


consulmel 


vious highs in both current 


major 
ceeded pre 
dollar and real terms. 

Improvement in residential construc- 
tion and the purchasing of housing, 
early the preceding year, 
to mid-1959. 

second half, though ex- 
penditures ol the 
residences in this latter period sub- 


which set 
carried ove! There was a 
let-up in the 
purchase of new 


stantially exceeded the best previous 


record 


The dynamic business investment 
area of the economy was marked by 
renewed advance in the construction 
of new plants with more efficient and 
larger capacity machinery. 

The rise in inventories continued, 
interrupted by the slackening of out- 
put after midyear. The year before 
had been marked by liquidation in the 
first half later. <Ac- 


cumulation of stocks in the first half- 


and recovery 
year of 1959 provided some cushion to 
output of final products in the second 
half of the year. 
in some 
to sustain full-scale production towards 


It was not sufficient 


cases—notably automobiles— 


the end of the year. 


Capital outlays for industrial plant, 
equipment and commercial buildings 
were nearly one-tenth higher last year 
than in 1958. 
new plant construction and outlays for 


For the vear as a whole, 


producers durable equipment were still 
well under the record spending in 1957 

Government purchases of goods and 
services were little changed durmg the 
course of 1959, but starting the year at 
a level higher than the average for 
1958, total demand by all governments 
for the year as a whole was higher. 
Federal purchases were tending slightly 
downward last year and this within- 
the-year movement was just about 
offset by a contrary tendency by State 


and local units 
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1959 rise was mostly in real terms 
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Employment and wages up 
With 


1959, employment mov. 


forces expanding 1 
ed 


was 


demand 
to a ne 
high and unemployment 
Both employment 

affected 


stoppages later in the year; 


ur employ mel 


were advel by the wor 


by 
imber of 


end, however, the 1 


holders was above 
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Rapid recovery in late months 
followed the major work stoppages 
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after allowing fo1 
For the year as 

¥% millior 
the 


averaged 1 
improved 


t} 
tne 


In addition to 


bility of jobs during veal 


} 


was a fairly widespread 


length of the workweek 


pickup the 
making a 
allowance for the special effect of work 


Thus, 


year, 


stoppages. through the earlier 
of the 
week averaged almost 
higher than in the corresponding inter- 


1958. 


part hours worked pet 


one-half how 


val of 


n 


} 


W 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
Among the major industries, only in 
building construction was there a basic 


tende1 cy to reduce the workweek. 


Industry employment patterns 


rovement in employment from 
959 resulted from a combina- 
esurging demands for products 
yclically sensitive industries, 
advances in basic trend- 
Roughly half of the 
9 increase in jobs was in manu- 

which had the focal 
ssion in Durable 
s—more particularly the 


the 


rate 


; Ares 
1 areas. 


been 
L958. 


rece 


0 accounted for 


ry -7rOups 
hare of the gain. 
nondurable 


of 


employment was virtually stable 


manufacture 


ater part of the year, after 
It 
1958 


for 


{ 
OI 


seasonal influences. 
1 150,000 better than in 
that 


ly fractionally below 
j pe riod 

“mployment in manufacturing aver- 

r 16 million in 1959, compared 


a : 
wvea ove 


with million the year before and 
1957. 


lag behind the 1957 pace was for the 


16.8 million in The continuing 


most part concentrated in the primary 
metals, nonelectrical machinery, trans- 


portation equipment and fabricated 


metals groups. The pattern elsewhere 
was one of small but largely offsetting 
1957 totals. 


and related in- 


and losses from 
Distributive, service 


dustries—in which upward employment 


tendencies have been persistent—again 
provided steadily expanded job openings 
This 
counted for over 20 million employees 
45 
rs in the private nonfarm 
400,000 


in 1959 broad grouping ac- 


in 1959, more than of all 


} percent 
~ ich VV ¢ ke 


The em- 
total 
high 


Pain in 


| 


from 1958 brought the 


above the previou in 


transportation and public 


, Tuning, 
trade 


ufacturing, 


manufacturing, publi ilities 


and cons 
Service 
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utilities industries, the slightly-less- 
than 4 million employees was about the 
same as in the preceding year, 
200,000 under the postwar peak reached 
1953. This latter aspect reflected 


the fairly steady drop in railroad em- 


and 
in 


ployment over this period, a drop which 
was only partly offset by increases in 
other transportation and in the utilities. 
Rail employment was curtailed as a 
of the the traffic 


the second of 1959. but 


reduction 


half 


result in 


flow in 
by yearend the number of persons on 
the job was back to the pre-strike 
experience. 


the 


recent postwar business swing are set 


The changes in employm nt m 


forth in the accompanying text table 


All the 


adjusted. 


numbers seasonally 


are 


Investment incomes rise 


the other 


income, Ss 


The advance in types of 
income, as well as in labor 
spelled out in the following national 


income chapter. Suffice to say here, 


pe rsonal i! 


return 


investment-type incomes 


terest and dividends—and 
though the drop in farm owners’ income 
ran counter to the general trend 

The recovery of output and income 
was reflected in accentuated form in 
business profits, which recovered from 
the 1958 slump and moved to a new 
high for the year in the second quartet! 
1959 fall-off 


corporate production and sales in some 


of The subsequent in 


industries brought a reduction in cor 
porate income and in total profits in the 
The 


whole was one of substantial 


year as a 


pront 


latter half of the year 


recovery. 
Prices show little movement 


he moderately higher price 
the 195 


the 


economy in Y¥, which influ 


dollar national output tl 


Millions 
36. 2 
35.6 
36.8 | 
36.9 | 


truction 
, Gnance 


and government 
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flected the gradual edging upward of 
prices of most of the individual non- 
De- 
clines in agricultural prices served to 
offset increases elsewhere in wholesale 
markets. Lower food prices in retail 
markets served to partially offset in- 
creases in prices of other consumer goods 
and services so that the consumer price 
index averaged nearly 1 percent above 
that of 1958 

With the rise in business and income 
and some rise in costs of production 
and distribution, retail price tags on 
goods and services, except food, rose by 
percent from December 1958 to 
December 1959; prices of commodities 
less food rose about 1% percent; and 
food prices with the larger supplies 
available were off 1 percent. The con- 
sumer durables as a group were little 
changed during the year, as price reduc- 


agricultural goods and services. 


9 
=/2 
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Higher in 1959 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


tions for some items nearly offset 
increases for others. 

Consumer service prices continued 
their postwar advance, registering a 3 
percent increase in the year ended in 
December 1959. The rise was wide- 
spread. Medical care, transportation 
services, and the regulated gas and 
electricity rates scored above-average 
advances. 

The wholesale price index was little 
changed in 1959 from the 1958 average, 
and at yearend was fractionally lower 
than in December 1958. This overall 
stability resulted from the canceling 
out of major divergent movements, as 
products of agricultural origin averaged 
2.3 percent lower than in 1958 and com- 
modities of nonagricultural origin (rela- 
tively twice as important in the index 
as the agricultural group) averaged 1.5 
percent more. 

Raw and processed foods in turn 
accounted for most of the price drop in 
the aggregate of products of agricultural 
origin, and generally the same food 
items registered declines in the primary 
markets as in retail markets. The 
agricultural nonfoods were mostly firm 
or higher in both the raw and manu- 
factured stages. Cotton and wool man- 
ufactures moved higher, though plant 
and animal fibers averaged somewhat 
lower in price than in 1958; prices of 
hides and skins, leather and footwear 
all averaged more; natural crude rubber 
prices rose sharply but those for tires 
and tubes declined. 

Out of approximately 172 commodity 
subgroups covering products of non- 
agricultural origin in the wholesale 
price index, 108—nearly two-thirds- 
increased to some extent in 1959 above 
their December 1958 quotations, 42 
declined and 22 remained unchanged. 
As may be seen from the accompanying 
table, raw and manufactured chemical 
materials and mineral fuels and electric 
power were the groups exhibiting com- 
parative price stability while commodi- 
ties, in all stages from the raw to the 
finished, made from forest materials, 
metals, and nonmetallic structural min- 
erals were the groups with the largest 
relative advances. 


Pressure on money markets 


The considerable buoyancy of private 
demands was supported in no small de- 


» 


gree by ready use of borrowed funds, 
and the general situation of the demand 
and supply of funds is reviewed in a 
later section of this review. Consumers 
used short- and intermediate-term 
credit in sharply increased amounts to 
buy household durables and autos. A 
record volume of mortgage financing 
was employed in home buying. Busi- 
ness debt expansion was also high, with 
the concentration being in short-term 
types associated with greatly expanded 
working capital requirements. The 
cash deficit of Government remained 
substantial, although considerably re- 
duced and approaching balance by year- 
end. 

The monetary authorities aimed their 
policies at restricting the supply of bank 
funds, continuing the approach adopted 
as the upswing in activity was estab- 
lished in 1958. In this setting, interest 
rates moved higher during the year, and 
more so in the area of short- and inter- 
mediate-term funds. At yearend, vir- 
tually all rates had reached levels not 
seen since the 1920’s, and borrowers ex- 
perienced the pattern uncommon for an 
extended period of shorter-term rates 
exceeding those on long-term funds. 

A quite different pattern prevailed in 
markets for corporate equities. Stock 
prices maintained an upward course 
through mid-1959, dropped back in the 
summer and early fall, but again moved 
forward in the closing months to a point 
around their previous high. 

For the year as a whole, stock prices 
averaged higher than in 1958 and with 
dividends improved to a lesser extent, 
stock yields traced a somewhat lower 
pattern in 1959—at a level virtually 
half the yield basis which prevailed a 
decade ago. Thus, with borrowing costs 
up, the historic pattern of interest rates 
running above dividend yields was 
reversed in 1959. 

International payments position 


A factor in the money markets, as 
well as in the economy generally, was 
the position of the U.S. international 
balance of payments. This was marked 
in 1958 by an increasing deficit in our 
payments to foreign countries, which 
continued to rise during the first half of 
the past year. For the year as a whole 
it exceeded that of 1958. 

Exports started to expand last spring, 





6 


but the steel strike dampened the rise 
in actual shipments. Exports in 1959 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


as a whole were about the same as in 
1958 

Imports usually reflect the adverse 
effects of a 
activity and in purchasing power, but 


fall in domestic economic 


they did so less in the 1957-58 downturn 


than in previous such occurrences. The 


subsequent rise continued until the mid- 


1959, and for the remainder of the 
iports continued close to peak 
The rise from the low point in 
1958 was featured 


by the expanding 


volume of manufactured goods, includ- 
ing automobiles. For the year, imports 
we 


( hange in 


substantially above those of 1958. 

result of our foreign trade inter- 
1959 was the smallest excess 
of merchandise exports—$1_billion- 
that 


1950 (see chart on page 19). 


recorded 
With 


this shrinkage of our merchandise bal- 


over imports has been 


sinc 
ance—despite substantially lower net 
payments to foreign countries than a 
ear earlier for the aggregate of travel, 
shipping, foreign aid, U.S. capital in- 
and foreign long- 
investments here—the excess of 


abroad 


vestments 


term 


U.S. foreign payments over U.S. re- 


ceipts from foreign sources was some- 
what larger in 1959 than the $3.4 billion 


orded in 1958. There was, as 


total re¢ 


pol ted out in the section covering our 


ternational interchange, some im- 


provement in the latter part of the yea: 


which reduced our net foreign pay- 


ments this period 


The year-end picture 


As 1959 drew 


from the earlier dislocations was rapid, 


to a close recovery 
and the flow of personal income rose to 
a peak; rebuilding of working stocks 
was underway so that industrial output 
was rising, and the path was cleared for 
final 


“usilhy 


full-scale operations. Supplies of 


{ . 
products were flowing in iner 


volume into consumption and invest- 


ment, though inventories 
entirely in 
both 
sale markets were quite limite 
The 


business envisage a rise, as indicated 


were not 


movements in retail 


forward investment plans of 
by the most recent OBE survey and 
the of the 
trend. international! 


basic b ISLNeCSS 


} 


interchange 


character 
Our 


of goods and services has shown im 


} 


provement recently, and prospects are 


for a rise in some major export con 


modities. 
The near-term indication is for little 
change in Federal purchasing. Popu 


lation and related changes, including 


expanded social service programs, have 
the 


State and local governments and the 


dominated postwar picture foi 
likelihood is for some further increases 
Federal 


ernment needs for financing are dimi 


in their expenditures Gov- 
ishing, with an improvement underway 
in its fiscal position, amd this frees addi 
tional funds for the private segments 


of the economy. 








ational Income and Product 


ry. 

I HE CYCLICAL upswing in business 
activity last year raised the gross na- 
tional produ t to a record of nearly $480 
billion for the $38 billion or 8% 
ovel 1958. 


year 
that of 
was mostly in physical volume. 
Real output was more than 4 percent 
above the previous top reached in 1957. 


percent The gain 


In evaluating the net advance, it should 
be noted that the summer of 1957 saw 
the high point of a 3-year upswing, 
whereas 1959 was only one year away 
from the low point from which the cur- 


rent upswing dates. 


Character of the expansion 


The 1957 
differed widely in character among the 
major parts of the Nation’s output. As 


changes recorded since 


the adjacent chart reveals, goods and 
households were 
Autos 


services ay ailable Lo 


far above any previous highs. 
were a major exception, as the pattern 
usually found under conditions of gen- 
eral advance in purchasing power was 
disrupted by the materials shortages 
last fall. Residential building tapered 
in the second half, but for 1959 as a 
whole was the highest on record. 

Government purchases of GNP have 
also advanced beyond their prerecession 
rates. State and local buying has risen 
substantially. The growth of Federal 
expenditures has been moderate, with 
little change from quarter to quarter in 
the past year and a half. 

Business fixed investment was in an 
expansionary phase, though not as yet 
up to the previous peak. The slow- 
down in the rate of advance in the latter 
part of the year was the result of the 
supply difficulties mentioned in the re- 
view of production developments in this 
issue. 

The export market last year was a 
lagging one considering the overall prog- 


Records Set in 1959 


ress of the economy. It firmed around 
midyear, and the immediate prospect is 
for a continuation of the recent move- 
ment. In contrast to exports, U.S. 
imports have risen substantially since 


1957. Their growth was furthered dur- 
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ing 1959 by the upswing in domestic 
business as well as by the second-half 
domestic supply situation in steel. 
Foreign trade is reviewed at some length 


in another section of this issue. 


Production swings during year 


In the aggregate, final purchases rose 
from quarter to quarter throughout the 
year. But direct effects 
of work stoppages or purchasing power 
gradually made them: «Ives felt, and the 


and indirect 


demand for income-sensitive products 
lost some of its force. The primary 
impact of the production swing in steel 
was on inventories, though the running 
out of existing stocks eventually af- 
fected the output of final goods. 

The GNP chart on page 8 shows the 
changes in inventories and final pur- 
chases, together with the uneven pace 
of production during the course of the 
year. Gross national product rose 
sharply through the first half to a peak 
annual rate of $485 billion in the spring. 
It dropped back to $479 billion in the 
third most of 
this decline in the fourth. 

These changes in productive activity 


quarter, but recovered 


were matched in the course of national 
The total for the year was 
also a record $400 billion, or 
almost one-tenth the 1957-58 
amount. The final figures will be cal- 
culated when all basic income data are 
in. The principal missing component 
at present is yearend corporate profits. 

The 
among major industries, aside from 
agriculture, and among major income 
Scoring the sharpest relative 


income. 
about 


above 


income advance was general 


types. 
gains, as would be expected, were 
cyclically sensitive industries dependent 
on the demand for durable commodities. 
The manufacturing of such commodities 
contributed the largest single portion of 


the overall income increase. 





Substantial advances occurrs 


in nondurables manufacturing 


struction, and trade as well as in s 
service-ty pe lines 
insurance-real estat vision 


a , ' 
niuenced DV 


latter are usually 
growth trends thar 


more 


short-term fluc 
tuations in general busi 

Reflecting the « ‘ica haracter of 
the general expansion, corporate profits 
accounted for something like one-third 
of the national 
1958. Most 


employee compensation 


income advane iron 
re mainder 


Net in 


also continued its uptrend, and earnit 


of the 


of proprietors other than those eng 


in farming increased 
Personal Income and Con- 
sumption 


ime Olle 
billion 


el Ss 


Consumer 
total 


ta ACs, 


of $380 
and 
taxes. The ir 
amounted to nea 
cuse, and here aga 
in real buying power 
The dollar advar 


last year was about the 


pretax 
same 
been recorded for 1950 and ag: 
1955. In last 


expansion was not quite so sharp as the 


relative terms, yeal 
earlier recoveries had been; the massive 
upswing registered during the first half 
of 1959 could not be expected to persist 
under the conditions prevailing after 
midyear. 

The course of personal and disposabl 
income was dominated by the rise in 
With 
the scale of old-age benefits up, and the 
year’s total 


earnings from current production 
for unemployment com- 
1958, transfer 

little higher on 
was offset. 


pensation down from 


payments were a 
The 


by expansion in 


balance. rise howevel 
personal contributions 
required under these same social insur 


ance programs 


Real consumption moves up 


The rise in 
come, amounting to $18 billion for 


disposable personal in 
the 
year, was matched in consumer expendi- 
tures. Most of the increase in buying 
represented an expansion in the physi- 
cal volume of consumption. Though 


advances from 1958 


moderate 
were 


price 


the rule among consumer roods 
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ally among consumer se 
were 


by 


tain major food lines 


increases very nears 


the aggregate reductions 


Composition of the spending upswing 


Durable 


the average for around one-seventh of 


goods, which account on 


consumer purchases, provided close to 
30 percent of last year’s overall advance. 
This sort of differential is characteristic 
of the consumer market during periods 
of cyclically rising incomes 

Spending for services increased about 


in proportion to the consumer expendi- 
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Quarterly Totals, Seasonally Adjusted, at Annual Rates 


while none ble 
less than 


The difference here was 


re total, 
advanced proportio 

iil ly il 
of the relative price movements 
volume terms, the growth in consume! 
services actually provided did not much 
exceed the real gain of 4 percent re 
corded for nondurable goods 

Judging by past experience, most of 
the increase in nondurables consump 
tion last year was in response to the 


The 


contrast 


advance in disposable income 


expansion in services, by 
continued a pattern of steady annual 


gains on the order of 4 or 5 percent 


which was repeated in almost every 
Such services 


for 


example, do not vary much with short 


vear during the 1950s 


as shelter and household utilities 


run changes in income 


futo buying recovers 
The 


seventh 


billion 
purchasing of 
the 
Automotive buying increased 


of $5 
1958 


durable goods centered 


advance one- 


from in 
in auto 
market. 
25 percent and accounted for two- 
thirds of the lift in the total. All other 


durables in the aggregate rose only a 


over 


little more than in proportion to con- 
sumer buying generally 

Expenditures for 
totaled $18 billion in 
$14 the 
improvement, together 


for 


autos and parts 
1959, as against 
This 


higher 


billion year before. 


with 


demand vehicles from business 
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firms, pushed sales of new U.S. cars up 
1958 to 5% 


from 4% million units in 9 


million last year. 

The course of aute purchases during 
1959 was far different from that of 1958, 
when the low established as the year 
opened was not bettered until the fall. 
The were well received 


1959 models 


lable 2.—Expenditures on New Plant and 
U.S. 1957-59 


Equipment by Business,' 
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Manufacturing 15,959 | 11,433 


Durable trie 8,022 | 5,440 
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w fourth quarter 


s, and Securities and 


from the beginning, as buyers’ economic 


outlook brightened and their willing- 


ness to borrow increased. The usual 


midwinter decline was moderate in 


1959, and 
that began early in the spring continued 


ereater-than-seasonal rise 


through June 


Some contraction followed in the 


second half. This was due mainly to 
supply conditions that hampered pro- 
duction of the 1960 models, though un- 
certainty about incomes also. played a 
High in October, sales were 
curtailed in the closing 
months of the year. Because of the 
situation which prevailed, this period 
could afford a test of the 
underlying strength of demand for the 


1960 cars. 


role. 
drastically 


not clear 
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Nondurables and services 


Most of the chief nondurable and 
service items of personal consumption 
rose 4 or 5 percent last year in real terms 
and slightly more on a current-dollar 
basis. 

Expenditures for food moved up 
relatively less than in 1958. (See 
Table II-6 among the regular quarterly 
national income and product tables at 
the end of this section.) In real terms 
the increase was perhaps 4 percent, a 
gain with 
previous periods of cyclically rising 
Food prices were down, 
consumers 


consistent experience in 
real income. 
on the average, 
obtained this larger food requirement 
without raising their expenditures quite 


and 


in proportion. 

Housing expense registered the great- 
est increase shown for any major service 
category, both relatively and in dollar 
magnitude, as an unusually large num- 
ber of new units was added to the hous- 
ing stock and rather promptly occupied. 


Investment Demand 


Fixed investment and the inventory 
buildup each contributed around $8 
billion to the GNP advance from 1958. 

Moving above $70 billion for the first 
time, the overall total of such spending 
accounted for one-seventh of the na- 
tional output. This fraction has varied 
in the range of one-sixth to one-eighth 
in recent years, moving with the cyclical 
variation of business. 

Last year’s outlays involved a further 
advance in prices for construction and 
equipment, but here again most of the 
expansion was due to increases in physi- 
cal volume. In real terms, residential 
building was the highest on record; the 
volume of plant and equipment put in 
place, however, was lower than in 1955- 


Od. 


Variation in residential building 


Residential construction work was 
valued at over $22 billion, with between 
1.3 and 1.4 million new nonfarm dwell- 
ings completed during the year; in 
addition, the total included a large 
amount of home improvement activity. 
In the best prior year, 1955, the value 


of work done had been less than $19 


y 


billion, though that amount purchased 
more housing than it does now. 

The favorable record for 1959 as a 
whole stemmed from a rapid upswing 
in building starts which took place 
during the last three quarters of 1958, 
and a rise in activity 
through the spring of last year. A 
gradual decline followed in the second 


half. 


The recent slowdown in new housing 


consequent 


initiated has followed a progressive 
stiffening in the terms for mortgage 


money, as the general financial tighten- 


ing described elsewhere in this Annual 
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Number was translated by 
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interest. By the fourth 


pace of construction was back to about 


Review 
lenders rates of 
quarter, the 
what it had been in the opening quarter 
of 1959. 


Partial recovery in business invest- 
ment 


Investment in nonresidential con- 
struction and producers’ durable goods 
was about $44 billion last year; in real 
terms this represented a gain of 6 per- 
cent from 1958 but was less than half- 
way back to the 1957 level. 

The upturn 
which materialized 
1958 
quarter throughout 1959. 


in investment demand 
in the autumn of 
from quarter to 


The extent 


was extended 
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t.—Employment, Payrolls, and Average Annual Earnings by Major Industrial 
Division, 1957-59 
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In spite of the developments after 
midyear, a major part of the first-half 
expansion in durable goods holdings 
was reflected in the full-year results. 
As usual in periods of cyclical expan- 
sion, durables accounted for more than 
their proportionate share of the overall 
Most of 
was in 
in- 


rise in nonfarm inventories. 

the accumulation 
manufacturing; the largest dollar 
those reported for the 


operated 


hard-goods 


CTeCases were 
machinery which 


against a big backlog of orders through- 


groups, 


out the vea: 


es of nondurable goods man- 
ufacturers and distributors last 
year, to can el the 1958 decline in book 


Inventor 


rose 
value 
Inventory ratios 


the constant-dollar 


ysical volume of business 


[1 relati I to 
GNP. Line p 
inventories is currently about the same 


as during 1955 The ratio is a percent- 


lower than in the prosperous 


age point 


1956-57 quarters. If inventories are 
compared with sales and unfilled orders 
in particular industries, they appear 
low in primary metals manufacturing 
and in most of the major steel-using 
groups. Stock-sales ratios are down 
from recent-year levels in nondurables 


; 


manulacturing also 


Government Revenue and 
Expenditure 


As reflected in the mcome and product 
accounts, the fiscal the 
Federal Government improved mark- 
These accounts show a $9 billion 


position of 


edly 
deficit in 1958 reduced to $2 billion in 
1959, with receipts up $10% billion and 
expenditures rising $3\ billion. 

The substantial rise in receipts was 
a reflection of the economic recovery 
from the 1958 lows. Close to half of 
the revenue increase came from the ad- 
ditional corporate income tax liabili- 
ties which accrued with the upward 
move of profits; and individual income 
taxes and contributions going into the 
social insurance funds were up by about 
$2% billion each. The latter reflected 
in part the statutory rate increase and 
higher maximum taxable earnings base 
which became effective January 1 last 
vear 

The major portion of the increase in 
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expenditures stemmed from higher de- 
fense outlays for goods and services, 
and larger grants to the State and local 
governments. 


Federal operations 

Defense spending rose moderately in 
the first and second quarters of 1959, 
but tapered after midyear to a fourth 
quarter rate little different from that 
registered a earlier. The 1959 
total was close to $46 billion, up about 
$1 billion from 1958. The major in- 


vear 


creases were in military outlays, but 
expenditures for atomic energy develop- 
ment were also up, and purchases for 
the space exploration program advanced 
sharply to total a quarter-billion dollars 
for the year. 

Orders placed by the Defense Depart- 
ment for major equipment items such 


BUSINESS 
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as aircraft, guided missiles, and ships 
continued at the 1958 figure of about 
$15% billion. 

Aside from defense buying, Federal 
purchases remained unchanged from 
1958 in the aggregate. Expenditures 
for the conservation ef land and water 
resources and the promotion of aviation 
up for the The 
rise was offset by a $% billion decline in 


facilities were vear. 
net purchases made by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation under the farm price 
support The Corporation’s 
holdings of most crops other than cotton 
leveled off after having risen during 
1958 

Expenditures other than for goods 
and with $1 
billion of this going to assist State and 
primarily 


program 


services rose $2 billion, 
local government programs, 
for highway construction. Interest pay- 





announcement on outside back 


as detailed data for 


1956-58 appear in the July 


well 
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The numbering of the following tables conforms to that introduced 
last vear in U.S. Income and Output, a supplement to the Survey (see 
cover of 
presents a full explanation of the new quarterly reporting system, as 
1946—55. 
1959 


issue That volume 


this 


The corresponding estimates for 


National Income Number of the 








Table I-3.—Gross Naticnal Product or Expenditure, Seasonally 


Adjusted Quarterly Totals 


at Annual Rates, 1956-59 
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Gross national product 


Personal consumption expenditures 


Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Services 


Gross private domestic investment 


New construction . 
Residential nonfarm 
Other 


Producers’ durable equipment. 


Change in business inventories 
Nonfarm only... pa . 


total 


Net exports of goods and services (GNP 
basis) eebonenet 


Exports 
Imports... 
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Less: Government sales... 


State and local 
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Table I-+.—Gross National Product or Expenditure, Quarterly, 1956-59 ments increased about $* billion. re- 
[Billions of dollars} ' - 

———  flecting the advance in rates as well as 

the higher public debt. The growth in 

transfer payments, noted earlier, ac- 

110.2) 120.5 120, 3 .2. counted for $% billion of the rise in total 


195 





Il 





Gross national product 
Personal consumption expenditures Federal cutla Vs. 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
ovata Sia State and local purchases 
Gross private domestic investment 
New construction State and local government purchases 


Residential nonfart l s 22. 2 4.3 5.1 5. é 1 4 5.7 , SINT 0) : . 
Other... 18. ( ‘4 ; 5| 3 5| 5 ; of GNP were up $3% billion to a $44 
billion total. All major components 


Producers’ durable equipmer 
Change in business it shared in the increase. More than half 


Nonfarm only 2 1 1.9 4 f ( " ) 1.6 »,% i pe é ° ° ; 
of it was in compensation of employees, 


Net exports of goods and services (GNP : 
basis). . . “. , , , —,2) —.3 ° , as pay rates advanced and the number 

Exports 2} 20 : ‘ 7] 5.7 employed rose 5 percent 

Imports 20.2) 2 , 4 5 5 5. 5 1 q 5 mm > o,° > 

The fiscal position of these units as 


Government purchases of goods and services 9. ( > 92. 7.6| 21 ’ 23. 24. 3 ’ 24.6 EF : : ; 
shown in the income and product ac- 


Federal ‘ 2; 5 4 13.3 3.5) 13.4 3.6) 13.5) 1: . ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
National defense 0.4) 44.3] 44.5] 4 | ae 7] 1L5 counts improved somewhat Current 
Other 1 } 2 > 4 ? ) 2.0 2.0 ; 4) P 
Less: Governmer { 1 1 " i revenues expanded with the step-up In 

State and local highw ay grants from the Federal Gov 





ernment and the continued increase in 





TT = . a ay ie ’ . : — 28 . . . » Totale . : 
lable I-5.—Gross Nati mal I roduct or Expenditures, Sea onally Adjusted Quarterly Totals receipts from sales and property taxes 
at Annual Rates, in Constant Dollars, 1956-59 Billions of 1954 dollars] . 
Gross national product | 408. 3) 399.0) 426.0) 391.0) 393.1) 400.9) 410.8) 420.7) 482.1) 424.3) 428.8 Tr proved Federal Budget outlook 
— + 
282, 3 288.3) 288.8) 291.1 
Durable goods 0.3 ) 35.0) 35.31 37 7 0.2 The new Budget transmitted by the 
Nondurable goods ; 133 39 } 135. 3) 135.6 7.3 7| 139.4) 140.7 > . . : 
Services ’ 2 103 1 06, 2) 107 110. 2 i resident to ¢ ongress last month pro- 


Personal consumption expenditures 


Gross private domestic investment 58,8 gramed Federal expenditures in balance 
New construction with estimated receipts for the current 


Residential nonfar 9 { { . 16.3 T ; .7 . . o : 
Other 5.01 1 15.0 fiscal year, that ending June 30, 1960 


A surplus is calculated for fiscal 1961 


Producers’ durable « 
Change in busin: A translation of the official Budget esti- 


Nonfarm only f 7 5 ° 
mates into the income and product ac- 


Net exports of goods and services (GNP : 
basis) | 3 ’ ” 4. -2.7] —3.51 —1L y count framework is summarized in the 
Exports table on page 10. 


Imports... . 1.6 6| 24 2 9 23.1) 23.1 5| 25.0) 24.7 . . . 
Realization of the Budget projections 


Government purchases of goods and serv- . “ 
ices. 3] 75 78,4) 8 6.51 7 3 j 79, would mean that total Federal outlays 
Federal s| 44.1] 4 13.9] 4 in calendar 1960 will be up somewhat 

State and local f 1 ¢ 2 5) 626 4) 36.4) 365 "= > 
over the Decembe1 quarter of 1959 as 








Table I-9.—-National Income by l'ype of Income, Seasonally Adjusted Quarterly Totals at a result of higher transfers and interest 
Annual Rates, 1956-59 Billions of dollars] payments. Outlays for goods and serv- 


ices are ex cle el ill substan- 
National! income 398.2 1 are expec ted to |! nain if } 
, ee a Mh Me 

Compensation of employees tially un hange d. | he calculate d rise in 
Wage receipts on income and product account 
assumes an Improvement in business, 


as outlined in the President’s message, 


Government 


and allows for the social security tax 


Supplements to wag 
nee rate increase which went into effect last 
en = | | | | * +e mont h. 

r arm 7 | st ; | . | | 
cape tot It may be noted that the calendar 
Corporate profits and inventory valuation 1959 deficit on income and product ac- 


adjustment count was substantially less than those 


es ee i oe ae shown in the administrative and cash 
eenin _- N 5} 22.7) 23.8) 27.0) 23.8) 1 budgets. This is partly because reve- 


Inventory valuatior nues as measured for national income 


purposes include corporate profits taxes 


on an accrual basis, and therefore this 


Net interest 
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States by foreign government 
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Table I-11.—National Income by Industry Division, Seasonally Adjusted Quarterly Totals = jy, profits immediately. Again, expendi- 
at Annual Rates, 1956-59 e ‘ : 

tures on national income and product 

[Billions of dollars] : 

= — account exclude loans and other capital 

! transactions, which involved substantial 
1957 | 1958 | 1959 | __ . , ee om 

disbursements in 1959. These and other 


accounting differences are quantita- 





All industries, total 350, 8) 366.5) 366.2) 398.5) 355.8) 358, tively much less important in 1960. 
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National Income 


The one-tenth rise in national in- 
come last year, now indicated by data 


Manufacturing 
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Transportatior 

Communications and public utilities 
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Dom oo 


covering all components except fourth- 
quarter profits, was basically the result 
of expanding activity though it also 
reflected higher prices paid for labor 
and property services. The larger 
Table I-14.—National Income by Corporate and Noncorporate Form of Organization, production volume was made possible 
Seasonally Adjusted Quarterly Totals at Annual Rates, 1956-59 by expanded employment, some length- 
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| improvement in operating efficiency. 
_ Real gains were widespread in the 
oe ' economy, and nearly all industries 
established records in both volume and 
value of production. 
— yveme ) 958 was 
Onitincitieh dinate ) Oe MNP PR ps ea AE OR ea The improvement fre m 1958 wa 
Wages and salaries 3. | b 146.9) 159. 2) 145. -4) 147. 4) 150. 4) 154.9) 161.0) 160.1) 160.7 particularly pronounced in durables 
Supplements to wages and salaries | . 2 12.1 3.7 y 13.3) 13.7) 13. Aa : 
- manufacturing, where the effects of 
porate | , 
tion adj t 2) 39.8} 34.9 NA/ 20.5 43.7| 49.3) 44.2) N general cyclical advance were only 
its t 2.9 35 Aj 30.3) ; , 2.7| 44.6) 50.9) 44.5) Ni, : : . 
22.6) 25.6 226 NA partially checked by the steel shutdown. 


22.0; 25.3) 21.9) Ni oa 
-.9 -L6 -.3) NA Gains were less sharp in the mining and 





366.2 398.5 ‘ e 6 . 4) 389.4) 403.9) 398.2 NA 
| | ; ' 
218, 8 - . 8) 212.5) 224.6) 218, 
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National income 


Income originating in corporate business 5. b 194, 4 


7) .7| .7) .7 yailroad industries, which depend on 
steel activity for considerable business 
Substantial increases in output occurred 
in nondurables manufacturing and in 


163.4. 171.8) 179.6 r 73,3| 175.6) 176.9) 179.3) 179 








ate profits originating in the rest of the world sector 
trade. 


The rise in income from contract 

Table I-18.—Relation of Gross National Product, National Income, and Personal Income, construction work stemmed primarily 
Seasonally Adjusted Quarterly Totals at Annual Rates, 1956-59 . 

from an advance in the amount of 





| Billions of dollars} “33° : 
— — building and other types of construction 
put in place. A considerable part of 

1Q458 1959 e ° . . 
~ guch activity is carried on outside the 


19056 | 1057 
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contract construction industry, being 





2} 442.5! 441.7 434.5) 444.0) 457. 4. 484.8| 478.61 43.5 Gone by the companies themselves or 
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iutitinl dee ead tad si -83 H | —3 31 —: Te oe flected in the income and product of 
the industries concerned. A substantial 
share of the overall increase in activity 
io ‘a last year, however, was accomplished 


Groes national product 


3) 43.1 
7 7 
6 


N 


Plus: Subsidies less current surplus of gev- | 
ernment enterprises lj i | 8) 7 
Equals: National income 
Less: Corporate profits and inventory val- | | > . tr ; ; at 7 
eaten edbustment ; 36.7] Nal 31.51 a3.8l ; as] 458 SLO by the contract construction industry 
Contributions for social insurance 5 ‘ 5.3 5.5) 17.5) 17.9 
Excess of wage accruals over disburse- 
0 


proper. 
ments | | 2 q .0} 
} 


A variety of serv ice-type industries 


‘lus: Government ansfe: rf ats | . . one,° » 
peut — pe wt: ee 22.8] : 25.4 25.11 24.7) 248] 26 including the public utilities, finance, 


persons ‘ 5 / 
Net terest paid by » ant 5 5. S 6. 3 5. 8) 3 6. 2) i 5 3 6. 6 7 7 . 

Se daa 2.5} 12 3.2) 127] 126 12.6) 2 sa ta 34  imsurance and real estate, and the 
sus ass transfe rs ents i] i r) | 7 | 7 7 ‘ . . Pe 4 

et eo. , o te Dae ox We services division—continued up on 


: li 332.9 350.6 359.0 380.2) 352.2 . 0) 363, 4) 366.3) 371.8 381.1) 381.0) 386, : . n 
Equals: Persona! income 3 2) 35. 355. 0) 363. 4) 366.3) 371.8 381.1) 381 postwar grow th trends. The only 








exception to the general advance was 
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Table IIl-2.—Personal Income and Its Disposition, Seasonally Adjusted Quarterly 
Annual Rates, 1956-59 
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Billions of dollars} 


Ill | IV 


Totals at 





Personal! income 


Wage and salary dist 
Commodity-produ 
Manufacturir 
Distributive indu 
Service industries 
Government 


Other labor income 


Proprietors’ income 
Business and prof 
Farm 


Rental income of per 
Dividends 
Personal interest inc 


Transfer payments 
Old-age and 
benefits 
State unemploym 
benefits 
Veterans’ benef 
Other 


Less: Personal contr 
insurance 


Less: Personal tax and 

Federal 

State and local 
Equals: Disposable persona! incom: 
Less: Personal consumption, expe 
Equals: Personal saving 


Addendum: Disposable p¢ 
constant (1954) dollars 





359, O| 380, 2) 352, 2) 355, 0; 363, 4) 366, 3) 371, 8) 381, 1) 381, 0 


242. 3} 245. 1) 250.9) 259.4) 250. 5 
9) 1 2; 109.6 
79.1 l 86. 4 
6.01 67.4 


1. 0 0 





Table li-6.—Personal Consumption Expenditures by Major Type, Se 
Quarterly Totals at Annual Rates, 1956-59 





Goods and services, total 


Durable goods, total 
Automobiles and part 
Forniture and house 
Other 


Nondurable gooda, total 
Food and beverag 
Clothing and shoes 
Gasoline and oil 
Other... 


Services, total 
Housing 
Household operatior 
Transportation 
Other 








Table 11-7 .—Pe rsonal ( onsumption 


Expe 


290.9 294.4 |299.1 (303.9 |311,2 


114.2 |115,7 |117,4 |119.4 [121.6 | 124, 


4 39.0 30. 6 40.3 41.0 41 


3.4 1. ¢ 





nditures by Major Type, Quarterly, 1956-59 





Goods and services, total 
Durable goods, total 


\utomadbiles and | 
Farniture and house 
Other 


Nondurable goods, total 


Food and beverage 
Clothing and shoes 
Gasoline and oi 
Other 


Services, total 


Housing 
Household oper 
fransportatior 
Other 








0.0; 30,4 
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in agriculture, where incomes wer 
lowered by price declines and rising 
production expenses. 


Income in durables manufacturing 


Income from the manufacture of 
durable goods rose almost one-fifth 
from 1958 to 1959, reaching an annual 
rate of $73 billion for the first half and 
approaching this pace in the second. 
Over a third of the gain in average 
employment for the economy as a whole 
in 1959 was in these lines. In addition 
operating efficiency improved consider- 
ably as production moved up from the 
uneconomically low rates which had 
characterized the recession phase of 
the cycle. Together with some rise in 
weekly hours, these elements accounted 
for most of the Income expansion. 

Production volume and income were 
up considerably in every major group 
As usual in short-term business swings, 
the changes in these lines were con 
siderably sharper than in real GNP as a 
whole. 

Despite its 
quarter experience, the auto industry 


unfavorable fourth 


registered a steep rise both in income 


and in units produced. The real gain 


in auto manufacturing income and 


product is traceable to an increase of 
one-sixth in average employment fo1 
the year and a greater-than-average 
improvement in efficiency as production 
swung sharply higher. The retarding 
effects of the steel strike were visible in 
the comparative record for primary and 
fabricated metals. Employment and 
output gains in these, though sub- 
stantial, were relatively less than in 
other durables lines. 

Marked advances were registered by 
durable goods industries benefiting from 


the rise in construction activity 


Growth in nondurables 


Income from nondurables manufac- 
turing, which had declined relatively 
little in 1958, accordingly rose less last 
year than did earnings in the more 
cyclically-sensitive industries. The 1959 
total was around one-tenth—more than 
$4 billion—above the previous year. 
As elsewhere, the rise stemmed mainly 
from volume gains, as employment 
moved up and the tendency towards 
more efficient utilization of labor and 


facilities continued, 
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Income expansion was general among Table III-3.—Government Receipts and Expenditures, Seasonally Adjusted Quarterly 
Totals at Annual Rates, 1956-59 


the nondurables groups, reflecting the 
rise in direct consumer purchasing de- wos a mle ooee 
scribed above as well as an upswing in 
sales to industrial users. Improvement 
was particularly marked in textiles and 
apparel, chemicals, and rubber. The 
increase reported for textiles and ap- 





Federal Government reccipts 


Personal tax and nontax receipts 
lines Corporate profits tax accruals 

Indirect business tax and nontax accrual 
Contributions for social insurance 


parel was the largest in these 
since 1950, both in dollar income and 
in production volume. Federal Government expenditures 
. - - Purchases of goods and services 
Profits reverse 1958 decline Transfer payments 
To persons 
With the cyclical upswing in manu- ee Gop 
, jrants-in-aid to State and lo« 
facturing and the vigorous growth in a ee 
. abs oe lerae — . + . Net interest paid 
other industries largely corporate inform Sutahiien ties Geusané canals ol aonenn 
of organization, corporate profits rose Sa 
ehar -f the daenra . swale as Surplus or deficit (—) on income and 
harply from the depressed levels of 1958. apoiine® aomenan 


For the first half of the year, net State and local government receipts 


income before taxes reached an annual Silichshdl bee oui eentun venient 
rate above $48 billion, excluding gains Seen Glico tes eal ona 
from the advance in prices of inventory Bn or a eg Pee 
goods, and nearly $50 billion when such as 


rains are included. On an after-tax 


State and local government expenditures 

f it ; . " “on Purchases of goods a 
basis the first half rate of profits ‘Transier payments to perects 

— p= I Net interest paid . 
exces ade d S25 billion Less Current surplus of government 

In the third quarter, net income de- enterprises anys : 
” T -— Ss ) i . 

clined some 5 percent. The mixed aemadinad oa income end 








movements which characterized the 
closing months of the year cannot yet 


he weighed from the data at hand. 
he cate , Table Ill-4.—Gove 956-5 
[he effects of the substantial recovery Fable I1I—1 overnment 1956-59 


llar 


in steel production, for example, were 
more or less offset by a cut in auto 
profits From what information is 
available now it does not appear that 





the fourt! quarter experience differed a . 
Federal Government receipts 


greatly from that of the third quarter 
Personal! tax ! 
Corporate profits tax 
Indirect busine 
Contributions for so 


overall If so, profits last year exceeded 


1958 by one-fourth or more and sur- 
passed the previous record, set in 1955. Federal Government expenditures 
by y; ‘ tenth Purchases of goods and services 
Transfer payt 
try pattern of the 1959 To persor 
Foreign (net 


Grants-in-aid t 
ments 

Net interest paid 

Subsidies less curren 


ment enterprise 


profits rise was broadly similar to that 


found in. total income and product 


There was a strong cyclical advance in 


acturing, partly damped down b 
manufac . 1g, | urtly damy dd i y Surplus or deficit en income and prod- 
developments in steel. Mining and uct account 
transportation showed the same two State and local government receipts 
Personal tax and 
Corporate profits tax 
Indirect business tax and: 
Contributions for social 
ains Federal grants-in-aid 


influence Earnings in trade, services, 
finance, and the utilities reflected a 


combination of moderate cyclical g 
with an extension of the longer-term State and local government expenditures 10.0 10.9 
Purchases of goods and services 

Transfer payments to persons 
; : Net interest paid 
Growth in employee and other Less: Current surplus of go 


enterprises 


' 


crowth in these industries. 


incomes . 
Surplus or deficit on income and prod- 


uct account 





Compensation of employees rose more 





than $20 billion, or 8 percent, to reach NA—Not availabk 
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1 


a total above $277 billion for the year. Higher employment played an im- 


The increase was most marked for cor- portant part in the rise of employee 
porate employees, with other private compensation. Together with an in- 


and government Day rolls also advs neing crease 1n average hours per week, this 
The 


dustrially widespread; 


improvement accounted for nearly half 
the g 
Inte rest 


substantially. expansion was in- 


were ain in private payrolls. 


increases 


largest in manufacturing, construction income of individuals ex- 


the 
tioned above. 


and service-typ industries met tended the postwar pattern of increases 


BUSINESS 
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on the order of a billion dollars a yea: 
and total of billion 
Income of nonfarm business and pro- 


reached a $15% 
fessional proprietors was $34 billion, 
$2 billion above 1958 and nearly as far 
beyond the previous record established 
in 1957. Earnings of farm proprietors 
fell back to the 1955-57 


average of 


se ’ a ’ , on nes 
Table [V-2.—Foreign Transactions in the National Income Accounts, Seasonally Adjusted Quarterly Totals at Annual Rates, 1956-59 





Receipts from abroad 
Exports of goods and service 


Payments to abroad 





Lmports of goods and ser 
Net transfer payments b) 
Net foreign investment 




















Quarterly, 1956-59 





Receipts from abroad 
Exports of goods and 

Payments to abroad 
Lmports of goods and ser 


Net transfer payments t 
Net foreign investment 








Table V-2.—Sources and Uses of Gross Saving, 


f dollar 


Seasonally Adjusted Quarterly Totals at 


Annual Rates, 1956-59 





Gross private saving 
Personal saving 
Undistributed corporate 
Corporate inventor 
Capital consumptior 4 
Excess of wage accruals over 
Government surplus on income and product transactions 


Federal 
State and local 


Gross investment 


Gross private dome 
Net foreign invest me 


Statistical discrepancy 





69,3) 71,9) 


26. ‘ 23 7| 

| 6.9] 10.7) 

2) —. 3) —1. 1 

7.6] 38.0] 38.5} 

‘ -1 ‘ 0 

—3, 0) —10, 0} —12,3|—11, 5) —9,5 
| 


pon 


0|—10. 9|—10. | —7. 8) 


9] —1. 4) —1.4) —1 


ul 51, 54,6) 60,0) 
4) 51.3 : 61.3 
7| - 4) —1. 
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just under $12 billion, after having 
reached $14 billion in 1958. 


Note. Constant-dollar GNP in the 
text of this report and in the charts 
has been in 1959 prices, 
because a recent price base is most 


expressed 
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convenient in current business analysis. 
The basic calculations, however, have 
been carried out in terms of 1954 
prices as shown in Table I-5. The 
conversion from the 1954 to the 1959 
price base accomplished by ex- 
tending the various components of the 
eurrent-dollar GNP for the year 1959 


is 


on the basis of the relative movement 
of the corresponding components ex- 
pressed in 1954 dollars. In general, 
this conversion has been done in terms 
of the published GNP components. 
In some instances, however—notably 
inventory change—unpublished detail 


is used. 


Table VI-10.—Corporate Profits (Before Tax) and Inventory Valuation Adjustment, by Broad Industry Groups, Seasonally Adjusted 


Quarterly Totals at Annual Rates, 1956-59 
[Billions of dollars] 


1957 


1959 





All industries, total 
Manufactur 


Dural 


for 
md 


Transport and public utilities 


All other i 


41,7 
23. 2 


13.1 
10.0 





NA 
NA} 


NA| 


NA 


NA 10.3) 11.7 





Table Vil-3.—Implicit Price Deflators for Seasonally Adjusted Quarterly Gross National Product or 


Index numbers, 1954 


Expenditure, 1956-59 





Gross national product 
Personal consumption expenditures 


Durable g 
Nondura 


Service 
Gross private domestic investment 


New cor 


Produce 
Change total 
Net exports of goods and services (GNP basis) 


Export 

Import 
Gevernment purchases of goods and services 
Feder 


State 


104.6; 108.4) 110.7 


102.1) 105.1) 107.2 
105, 2 
14. 1 
109. 2 


101.3 
100.9 
14. 1 


104.8 
103. 9} 
107.0 


} 
113. 2 
110.8 
115.3 


108.8 
109. 0 
110.7 


113.7 
111.1 
116.4 


109.0) 115.8) 119.0 
| 


| 
107.3 
103.2) 98.8 


114.9) 118.1 


115.4) 11 
114.2) 117 





104. f 


112.6) 110.3 


108, 3) 107. 


104. 7 107.1} 107 
106 ! 105. 7) 106, 2 


109. 0 111.1) 111 


106. 9 
106, 2 
111. 6} 108, 


116.9) 113 
114.6; 111.2 
119.9) 115.6 


121. 5} 118 


om, 
105.0) 105, 7 
97.1) 100 


121.1) 116, 





Table VII-18.—Corporate Profits and Inventory Valuation Adjustment, Quarte 


[Billions of dollars} 





Corporate profits and inventory valuation adjustment 














The Balance of International Payments in 1959 


Payments Exceeded Receipts; Some Improvement in Second Half 


A MAJOR featw 


foreign transactions of the 

States was the decline of the export 
surplus of trade in nonmilitary mer- 
billion from 


The chat re 


chandise to less than 
$3.3 billion in 


due to a rise in imports; 


1958. 
exports Wwe 
about the same as in the previous 
Much of this decline in the 
surplus was offset, however 
net other 
mainly 
movements. As a 
the capital 
million to the International Monet 
Fund) the 
foreign transactions as a whole 
creased over 1958 by about $300 million 
to $3.7 billion. 
Both payments and 


foreign operations we 


payments on 
through char 


contribution ot Ss] 


adverse balance on 


celpts 
the previous year. O1 


side, the $2.5 billior 


dise imports was partially 


payments 
rise in merchat 
offset 
declines in Government grants 
capital outflows, and in private inve 
ments other than direct investments 
highe 


pur- 


These direct investments were 


than in 1958, mostly because of 


chases by American parent companies 
(a) of minority interests in their foreign 
subsidiaries, and (b) of existing foreign 
companies to expand their operations 
abroad. 

The 
mainly to 


foreign governments on 


rise in our receipts was 


advance r¢ payments by 
their debts t 
the United States Government, and 
higher foreign investments her Re 
ceipts from various service transactior 
were only slightly higher. 

The accompanying charts put thes 
developments into longer perspectives 
The decline in the 


1959 shown 


trade balance il 
in the chart on 
continued the 


middle of 1957, 


page 19 
movement since the 
although last year i 


18 


to rising imports, rather 

ning exports as it was during 
the early part of that period Through 
1958, most of the change in merchan- 
dise trade was reflected rather directly 
of the aggregate balance of 
1959 it 
by plus changes in other 
the 


S1Ze 


in the 


payments deficit but in was 


largely offset 


transacti particularly during 


latter half of the vear. 


Gold loss lower—Foreign dollar 


holdings up 
Although net foreign 


and international institutions 


payments to 
countries 
even omitting the new capital contri- 
bution to the IMF 
before, transfers of gold 
Our gold declined 
less than half of the 
This 
1959 includes the transfer of 
14 million of gold to the IMF 


subscription 


in 1959 were larger 
than the year 


were lowe] stock 


by $1,070 million, 


$2.3 billion decline during 1958. 


decline iu 
about » 


as part of our capital 


omitted in the table on p. 19 which 


was largely offset by sales of $300 


the IMF to the United 


non-interest bearing notes. 


millior DY 
States for 
The major part of net foreign receipts 
the 


United States was kept in the form of 


throug! their transactions with 


liquid dollar assets—mainly in U.S. 
Government securities, which yielded 
increasing returns as interest rates rose 
in the domestic market. 


Factors in most recent improvement 


In the course of 1959 the balance of 
our international payments improved 
somewhat. Net payments during the 
first half of the year amounted to about 
$2.1 billion, excluding the large IMF 
contribution. During the second half 
they were about $1.6 billion. 
Adjustments 


not 


seasonal factors 


this 


for 
relationship 


would change 


significantly; adjustments for special 


factors, such as the advance: repayment 


of Government loans ($150 million i 
the first quarter, and $285 million in the 
last and the probable lag betwee: 
certain large payments in the latter part 
of the second quarter and the recording 
of the corresponding rise in foreigi 
dollar assets during the third 
cussed in the December issue of thx 


Survey), would also keep net 


dis 


payments 
during the second half of the year some 
first Neve! 
foreigi 


what smaller than in th 
theless, the balance on our 
transactions during the second half of 


1959, without the advan e debt 1 par 


ments and after the other adjustment 
hava | | 


V ¢ resuited 


indicated above, would 


in net payments at a somewhat hig 


rate than during the ave rage otf 1958. 


Shifts in Merchandise Trade 

The decline in our foreign deficit dur- 
ing the second half of last year was due 
small extent to changes in mer- 
Merchandis¢ 


seasonally adjusted, reached the lowest 


Lo a 
chandise trade exports 
point in the current cycle during the 
first quarter of 1959. They rose slightly 
during the second quarter, and com 
paratively steeply during the third 
During the last quarter of the year 
however, exports were off again, though 
not by so much as the second to third 
quarter rise. 


\ part of the 
quarter rise and the third to fourth 


1959 second to third 


quarter decline in exports may be 
attributed to the anticipations of the 
dockworkers strike early in October as 
a result of which shipments were made 
in September which otherwise would 
later. Some of the 
the 


attributed to 


have out 


gone 


export decline in fourth quarter 


may also be the steel 
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strike, the effects of which spread to 
some steel-using industries during that 
period. 

On the other hand, exports of cotton 
and airplanes accelerated toward the 
end of the year, and shipments of oil- 
seeds and various feedstuffs were high 
to meet the demand arising from last 
summer’s drought in northern Europe. 
These considerations suggest that the 
interruption of the export rise was due 
to temporary factors and that in the 
early part of this year exports should 
expand agaii 

Exports during the second half of 
1959 an annual rate of $16.9 
with $15.5 billion 
Even after the rise 


were al 
billion, compared 


during the first. 


U. S. Balance of Payments 


Recent improvement mainly due to 
transactions other than merchandise trade 


Net Merchandise Exports 
military goods 





Total Net 


Payments 


ervices, Capita! 


ther Transactions 


eerer ey ee 


957 i958 1959 1960 


Seasonally Adjusted, at Annval Rotes 





Lou 


1956 
s$i4aod on fo the (MF 


§ Department of Commerce Otfice of Business Economcs é 


exports of nonmilitary goods were still 
lower, however, than in 1956 and far 
from sufficient to balance the net ex- 
penditures arising from our other inter- 
national transactions. 

in merchandise im- 
ports led that of exports. (See chart 
on page 20.) The low point of the last 
cyclical decline was reached early in 
1958, about a year earlier than in the 
The subsequent rise 


The movement 


low for exports. 
of imports accelerated gradually and 
reached the highest rate during the first 
half of 1959, but the upward movement 
did not continue after the middle of the 


year. During the second half of 1959 
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imports, seasonally adjusted, were 
about as high as during the second 
quarter. The sharp rise early in the 
year was in part due to petroleum 
imports which fell off again during the 
second half. This shift in imports 
reflected anticipations of and subse- 
quent results of U.S. quota limitations 
on imports. Imports of automobiles, 
which had risen sharply during the 
first half of the year, did not expand 
further during the second half. 

Most other 
move upwards. 
advance in purchases of foreign steel, 
which had increased also during 1958. 
During the first half of the year the 
demand for higher inventories here in 
anticipation of the strike, and in the 
second half actual supply stringencies 
the existing 


imports continued to 
There was a continued 


accentuated 
upward trend. 
The major exceptions to the rise were 


previously 


declines in the import values of food 
products—partly because of improv d 
meat supplies in this country, and partly 
because of lower prices for coffee and 
cocoa. 

The overall stability in imports dur- 
ing the second half of 1959 thus reflected 
mixed trends for various types of com- 
modities. Although a further drop in 
petroleum imports is not anticipated, 
imports of steel, meat, and some other 
products, raised, in part, by temporary 
influences, may be expected to decline. 
The rise underway in U.S. business 
activity, however, may result in a con- 
tinued expansion in the demand for 
other imports. Again, therefore, 
changes in imports of various commodi- 
ties should in part be offsetting, so that 
for some time the changes in the total 
to be comparatively 


may continue 


small. 


Service and military transactions 


Receipts and payments on _ inter- 
national services and military transac- 
tions in 1959 expanded by approxi- 
mately the same amount. On the U.S. 
receipts side the major increases were 
in transportation and travel. Income 
on investments appears to have changed 
relatively little, with income on direct 
investments perhaps slightly lower than 
a year ago (possibly due to a higher 


share of foreign earnings being re- 
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, and income on securi- 
We 


paid foreign countries more for trans- 


invested abroad 
ties and loans somewhat higher. 


portation and travel than in the pre- 
ceding year. Our interest payments on 
Government securities were also higher 
last year, but expenditures 


were lower than in the preceding year. 


military 


The Capital Accounts 


The major transactions exerting a 
positive effect on our balance of pay- 
ments during 1959 were in the capital 
accounts. In part, these developments 
reflect the fact that the cyclical move- 
ment in business activity in the United 
States was somewhat advanced, com- 
pared with that in the major European 
countries and that credit here started 
to tighten earlier; in part, they were the 
result of the iarge balance of payments 
surplus in Europe, corresponding to the 
deficit here 

The tightening of 
conditions—which 
middle of 1958—affected new 
foreign securities in the United States, 


credit 
the 


issues of 


domestic 


started around 


as well as short-term lending by banks. 
In 1958, here 
amounted to nearly million; in 
1959, they were about $400 million less. 
Most of the decline was due to a shift 
by the Bank from the 


foreign issues 


S900 


new 


International 


of International Payments 


1958 and 1959 


L.S. Balance 


lollars} 


U.S. Expenditures Abroad 
8. i rts 


{ mpor 
Merchandise — = 
Services and military expenditures 
Remittances and per I 
Government grants and 

flow (short-term net 
U.S. private capital 


Foreign Expenditures in the United States 
U.8. exports weccccccececcccccescs 
Merchandise... : apenechianal 
Services and military sales........| 
Repayments on U.S. Government | 
oaus o j 
Foreign long-term investments in the 
United States 


Transactions unaccounted for (net)... 


iquid dollar 
with the 


Increase in foreign gold 
through transactions 
United States 

of which: [ 


assets 


S sales of gold 


Preliminary estimate 
1. Excludes the U.S. subscription of $1,375 
1M F of which $344 million was paid in gald 
Excludes military grant aid 


million to the 


Source: | ommerce, Office of Business 


Economics 


8. Department of ( 
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United States to Europe as a source of 
new capital. 

The net outflow of short-term bank- 
ing funds dropped from about $340 
million in 1958 to around $100 million 
in 1959. Medium-term 
were also somewhat less in 1959 than a 
Another factor contribut- 


bank loans 
year earlier. 
ing to the reduction in the outflow of 
U.S. capital was the decline 
larly after the middle of 1959—in U.S 
purchases of foreign stocks (other thar 


partie l 


those representing direct investments 

In 1958, 
foreign 
million; in 1959, they were probably not 
much more than $200 million, and these 
the 
The comparative 


our net expenditures on 


stocks were well over $300 


were concentrated during first 5 
months of the vear. 
advances in foreign 


yrices substantially reduced the differ- 
I 


and U.S. stock 
ences between yields here and abroad 


on comparable securities, and thus 
operated to dampen stock purchases 


abroad. 


Foreign Trade 
Exports started up again in 1959 
while imports stabilized 
Billion Dollars—Quarterly 
—.°- 








oe | J 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Seasonally Adjusted, at Annual Rates 


0 n 





U. S. Department of Commerce 
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A major element in the shift in capital 
movements from 1958 to 1959 was 
the resumption of foreign long-term 
investments here—mainly through pur- 
chases of stocks—and the advance re- 
payments by foreign governments of 
debts to the U.S. Govern- 
Together, these 

U.S. receipts in the balance 
1959 by nearly $1 


long-term 
ment two items 
increased 
of payments in 
billion 

Foreign purchases of U.S. corporate 
securities had declined in 1957, partly 
as a result of restrictions imposed in 
some European countries during the 
financial crisis earlier in that year. In 
1958, foreign sales exceeded purchases 
by about $40 million. Starting in the 


latter part of 1958, foreign purchases 


increased again, and net foreign pur- 


thases of USS. corporate securities 
about 


than 


may be estimated at 
This 


in any other postwar year. 


in 1959 


$400 million. was more 


The rise reflects in part. the liberaliza- 
tion of European restrictions on capital 
which was made _ pos- 
substantial 


dollar 


transactions, 
the 


cold 


sible by increase in 


European and holdings 
during 1958 and 1959. 

The improved reserve position abroad 
also made possible the advance repay- 
ments on foreign debts. The total of 
such payments was $435 million, in- 
cluding $150 million from Germany, 
$250 million from the United Kingdom, 
about $25 million from France, and 
$10 million from Mexico. 


Current position of United 


States 


The large 


holdings of the major foreign industrial 


rise in gold and dollar 


countries during 1958 and 1959 enabled 


thei 
restric their 
, particularly those with the dollar 


to continue the dismantling of 


tions on foreign transac- 


tion 
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area. It also made possible the ac- 
celeration of economic activity abroad 
at a more rapid pace than would 
have been likely if they had to cope 
with less favorable balance of pay- 
ments conditions. 

At the end of 1959, business in other 
the United 


was moving forward, and in 


industrial countries—as in 
States 
was 
This 


from 


some countries and industries it 
approaching capacity operations. 
may 


should—as be inferred 


previous experiences—tend to improve 
the trade balance of the United States. 
The rise in foreign business, however, 
resulted in 
a tightening of credit in the 
Narrowing the dif 


has as in our case also 
major 
foreign countries. 
ferences in the supply 


between the United 


situation for 
credit States and 
major foreign capital markets may 
change the effects which capital move- 
ments had on our balance of payments 
in 1959. 

The tightening of credit abroad would 
a repetition 


1957 


appear to make less likely 
of the developments in 1956 and 
when the rise in foreign demand was 
speeded up by inflationary credit ex- 
This was one of the major 
the 


contributed to 


pansion. 


factors then accelerating rrowth 


in our exports which 
the temporary balancing of our foreign 
receipts and payments at that time 

A further 
activity in combination with certain 
stimulating 


rise in foreign business 


special factors currently 
U.S. exports may be expected to have a 
effect on balance of 

Part of the necessary im- 


beneficial our 
payments. 
accounts, 


the 


provement in our foreign 


however, will still depend upon 
strengthening of our position in inter 
national trade by private efforts, and 
on the effects of 
already taken or under consideration 
the 


Various measures 


Government for purpose 


by the 
of achieving this end. 





Industry and Finance 


[ie MAJOR tendencies in industrial 
and agricultural production and the 
financial aspects of the general economic 


situation earlier summarized, are re- 


viewed in the more detailed aspects in 
the final section of this report. 


Industrial Growth and Patterns 
of Production 


THE COURSE of production during 
1959 reflected the changing patterns of 
business and consumer demands. The 
value of new orders placed with manu- 
facturers during the year was one-sixth 
higher than in 1958 and 6 percent ahead 
of 1956, the previous top year. Order 
placements exceeded shipments during 
most of the year, resulting in a sizable 
build-up of backlogs on the books of 
manufacturers. These stood at $51 
billion at yearend, $4% billion above 
the end of 1958. 

The placement of new business was 
particularly brisk in the first half of the 
year, slowed during the strike period, 
and partially recovered in the closing 
months of 1959 to a rate about equal 
to the average for the year. The 1959 
expansion centered in durable goods 
where new orders received were up a 
fourth over 1958. The largest relative 
increases were recorded for producers 
of machinery and primary metals. 

Industrial production in 1959 was 
one-eighth above 1958. The cyclical 
expansion in output, already well under- 
1958, accelerated in the first 
half of 1959. By midyear, production 
was at a peak rate. The stoppage in 
steel mills beginning in mid-July inter- 
rupted the upswing. The recovery in 
early November was rapid and carried 


way in 


total industrial output by the year-end 
back to the high June rate. 


Work stoppage influence 

The impact of the steel shutdown, 
which covered more than 85 percent of 
the industry’s steel making facilities and 
caused immediate cutbacks in coal and 
iron ore output, is depicted in the chart 
on page 1. Production schedules in the 
metalworking industries were sustained, 
in part by drawing on previously built- 
up inventories of steel and component 
parts. In the final quarter, however, 
lack of steel restricted output in a num- 
ber of metal consuming plants. This 
was particularly true for autos though 
other industries—trailroad equipment, 
farm machinery and tractors—were also 
affected. 

Industrial output dropped between 
June and October, mostly in industries 
producing materials. Production of 
final products showed little overall 
change during this period though some 
decline occurred in November when 
auto assemblies were sharply curtailed. 


Widespread advance 


All of the broad industrial categories 
of the new Federal Reserve production 
index contributed to the output rise 
from 1958 to 1959 and, except for the 
mining group, production in 1959 was 


higher than in any previous year. Du- 
rable manufacturing, which had shown 
a marked the 1957-58 
business contraction, registered the larg- 
est relative increase, more than one- 
sixth. Nondurable and utility output 
each posted a gain of 10 percent. 
Minerals production while larger than 
in 1958 was held down appreciably by 
the direct and indirect effects of work 
stoppages and by a supply-demand posi- 
tion of refined petroleum products which 
resulted in restricted operations by crude 
oil producers under State production 


reduction in 


quotas during the last half of 1959. 


Revised Indus- 


Table 1.—Federal Reserve 
Seasonally 


trial Production Index, 
Adjusted, 1957= 100 


1958 | 19590 


June 





Total industrial produc- 
tion. __. 


Industry 
Manufacturing, total 
Durable 
Nondurable 


Mining 
Utilities 
Market 
Final products, total 
Consumer goods 
Equipment 


Materials 








® Preliminary 

Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 

Production trends among industry 
groups during 1959 uniformly 
upward in the first half and somewhat 
Persistent 


were 


irregular in the last half. 
growth in the utility industry together 
with the relative stability of non- 
durable goods production were factors 
in the limited temporary decline in 
total industrial activity. 


Record steel output 
The steel industry has been operating 
at a record rate since early last Decem- 
21 
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ber. In January of 1960, mill op 
tions averaged over 95 percent of rate 
capacity in plac as of January 
1960, and 
million ton 
Demands for immedia 


for inventory buildup 


surpassed the 1% 
for the 


te consumption 


output 


mark first time 


and ontil 
strong. 

For all of 1959, prox 
ingots and castings tot: 
tons, 10 
volume of 


terms of finished ste 


reauced 


percent aboy the 
L958 produc tion, 1n 
products was 
supplemented by an expanded flow of 


imports. Exports were reduced sul 
stantially so that the supply of finishe 
steel products available for the do 
mestic market, amounting to approx! 
mately 72 million 
one-fourth larger thai 
percent below the 1957 volume 
Output of nonferrous metals in 1959 


was generally below 1958 and for most 


nearly 


; 


was 


ons 


1958 and 


of the year was running below con- 


Aluminum 


tput 


notable 


sumption. 
exception with ou 
any 


previous year ( opper 
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New orders and sales trends 
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latter 
work 


curtailed in the 


year because of 
stoppages which for a large proportion 
of the industry are still in effect. 


Prod 


metals generally kept pace with demand. 


iction of materials other than 


New production peaks were reported for 
as 


materials 
including 


such basic 


pape I 


plast IK 


important 
industrial chemicals 


and resin materials, synthetic 


rubbe1 and cement. 


Expansion in producers’ equipment 
Factory output of all types of elec- 

trical and nonelectrical machinery ex- 

one-fifth, the 


participating. For 


panded in 1959 by with 


Industry 


generally 


some lines—electronic equipment and 


components, communications equip- 


ment, and certain types of industrial 


equip- 
than in 


inery and _ construction 


mia 
pments were higher 
vear 


lous 


tion of nonautomotive trans- 


Produc 
portation 
buildi Y 


only sl 


equipment—aircraft, ship- 


and railroad equipment—was 
1958. Activity in 

affected the 
production of 


htly above 


aircraft plants was by 


shift 


manned military 


continuing from 


aircraft to missiles, 


an increasing 


tter a 
of total output in the air- 

aft manufacturing industry. Total 
expendit the of 
missiles in fiscal 1960 are programmed 
by tl 


fiscal 1959 : 


counting for 
tion 


propo! 


ires for 


procurement 
vovernment to be above that for 
s} ipments of civilian aircraft 


reflected 


deliveries on domestic and for- 


after mid-1959 to a large 


extent 
eign orders for jet commercial transport 
ies originally placed more than 2 


vears ago. Civilian backlogs of all 


types oi planes are close to the record 
an 


builders recely ed 


of 


because of steel short- 


car 
volume new orders last 
argee ly 

n the latter half, shipments lagged 

well behind the order volume so that for 
a whole railroads installed 


1959 than in 


veal ils 
somewhat fewer cars in 


Yearend backlogs 
the 


the pre year 
stood at 44,000 units, 


o total of 28.000. 


VIOUS 


up from 


year-ag 
Consumer products 


In the ageregate, produ tion of con- 


sume! roods increased by more than 


BUSINESS 
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autlo- 


one-tenth from 1958 to 1959 
typically cyclical durable goods 
motive products and major household 
equipment registered the largest year- 
to-year gains, over one-fourth 


In 


operations in the first 7 months of the 


autos, a relatively high rate « 

year was followed by reduced activity 
Most of the industry was shut down in 
November of 
full schedules 
reached 
Despite the relatively low volume lat: 
in 1959, 
million units, 
higher than in 1958. 


because steel shortages 


and output were not 


again until mid-December 


assemblies totaled 5.6 


auto 


more than 1.3 million 


Strike Effects on Industrial Output 


Centered largely in metals industries 


1957 =100 
140 . se 


Primary Metals 


Output = 


battens 


Fr oM “ 
1959 


Seasonally Adjusted 


In January of 1960, the industry 
operated at an exceptionally fast pace 
and assemblies climbed to 690,000 units 
from 500,000 in December. The Janu- 
the highest monthly 


total since December 1955 


ary count was 


Consumer spending for major house- 
hold appliances, radios, and television 
receivers was strong throughout 1959 


and manufacturers’ shipments re- 


from the 1957—58 


Y ear-to-year prod (- 


bounded smartly 
recession levels. 

tion increases were registered for all 
products with gains for some lines 

refrigerators, dishwashers, radios and 
TV Be- 
cause of the expanding volume of appli 
i i replacement 


sets—exceeding 20 percent 


ances In use in homes, 
sales constitute an increasing propor- 


tion of the market. 
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The general movement of production 
of such goods as apparel and shoes, 
food, beverages, and tobacco manufac- 
tures, and paper and refined petroleum 
products—roughly three-fourths of total 
was upward 


consumer goods output 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


in 1959 and new production records 
for product 
Perhaps most striking was the 
of one-fifth for apparel 
this large gain followed 4 


were established most 
groups. 
output 
products; 


straight years of decline. 


rise 


Aériculture— 
Output Steady; Farm Income Lower 


: 
I ARM production in 1959 was about 
high attained in 1958 and 


Sub- 


equal Lo the 
well 


stantial increases in marketings of hogs, 


above any earlier vear. 


poulti Vv, and ¢ vos were accompanied by 
prices for these products and 
With the dis- 


acreage reserve 


low er 
ash receipts 
the 


reduced ( 
continuancs of 
program, government payments were 
reduced and there was some increase in 
produc tion 

These changes reduced net income of 
farm proprietors from about $14 billion 
in 1958 to below $12 billion in 1959, or 
Some further 
irred in the number of farms 
from 
that 
capita of the farm popula- 
1958 


expenses. 


back to the 1957 rate 


decline oct 
and income 


and farm workers, 


nonfarm sources was higher, so 
Income pel 
tion was only moderately below 
and a little above other recent vears. 
An expansion in livestock production 
continued in 1959, but its 


was altered during the year 


in 1958 
characte! 
and it was manifested in varied ways 


among the several types of product. 
Beef cattle numbers continued to rise 
but marketings remained below a year 
earlier until the final quarter. Prices 
of feeder cattle declined substantially 
during the year; finished cattle prices 
were firm during most of the year, 
declining moderately in the final months 
marketings of the rather large 
number on feed began to show some 


as 


increase. 

By contrast, pork production was up 
sharply in 1959 accompanied by price 
declines which were sufficient to lead to 


De- 


spite a record corn harvest, preliminary 


a change in the supply outlook. 


steps were taken by farmers to reduce 
pork production in 1960. Marketings 
will continue to run ahead of 1959 in 
the early part of the vear, but are then 
expected to turn downward. 

An increase in poultry meat produc- 
tion during early 1959 with a drop in 
prices was followed by curtailment in 
broiler production and price recovery 


Table 2.—Farm Gross National Product 


[ Billion 


Current 


of dollars] 


dollars 





| 13.7] 1 


19.6 1 





} 
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ommerce, 


Office of Business 


Economics, based largely upon « Department of 


23 
before the veal end. Egg production 
was higher than the year before during 
the first three quarters of 1959, but 
declined in the Prices 
showed no appreciable recovery in the 


final quarter. 
last quarter of the year partly because 
supplies at the time were rising season 
ally. 

Dairy production in 1959 continued 
the slight decline which had begun the 
vear before. This decline together with 


an increase in demand made possible 


a reduction in Government price sup- 


port purchases as prices strengthened 


fnother large crop 
I 


Crop production in 1959 equaled the 
outsize harvest of the year before as 
increases in offset 
in vields from the 1958 peaks. 

Increases in cotton and corn acreages 


acreage reductions 


were substantial as the acreage reserve 
was discontinued and restrictions were 
for cotton and 
moved for corn With vields per acre 
for each crop about the same as the 
records established in 1958, output rose 
sharply. On the hand wheat 
production was down one-fourth 


relaxed somewhat re- 


other 
by 
because of lower vields. 
Supplies of each of these three crops 
have increased with a rise in carry 
the beginning of the season. 
the of the crop 
vear are expected to show a further 
large for small increase 
for wheat, and a for 
cotton Wheat risen 


percent 


overs at 
Carryovers at end 
rise corn, a 
small decrease 
carryover had 


nearly 50 the year before; 
the drop in production in 1959 accounts 
for the 
Nevertheless, the total at an estimated 
1.4 billion bushels is about equal to 


two years’ domestic consumption. 


smaller rise in carryover 


Cotton price reduced 


The rise from the year before of more 
than 3 million bales in cotton produc- 
tion to 14.7 million bales has been ac- 
companied by a step-up in exports and 
some increase in domestic consumption 
The increase in exports reflects a sub 
stantial reduction in price at which 
cotton is available in world mar- 


The CCC basic resale price of 


US 
kets. 
cotton is about 3 cents per pound lowe: 
for the 1959 crop than the support level 
for the preceding season, and the export 
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payment-in-kind subsidy was increased 


from 6% cents to &S cents per pound 


Also, foreign production declin 


past year and consumption is consider- 


d the 


ably higher. 

The liberalization in 
ments for 1959 a 
ers to plant 40 perc: 
(Plan B) but the cotton grown is eligible 
for CCC loan at 
than the purchase 
grown by farmers who stay within their 
acreage Plan \ 


the price re- 


cotton allot 
nd 1960 permits farm- 
nt more acreage 
15 parity points less 
price for cotton 
original allotment 
The differential 
under the 


vetween 
ceived two plans has b« 
considerably less than the 15 parity 
points, however, reflecting the resale 
of cotton by the CCC at 10 
above the loan 


Plan B 


has gone to the 


percent 
(plus carrying charges 
price established fo cottor 
Little Plan B cotto1 
CCC; it has been sold at a price nea 
the CCC resale price 
Whereas changes i1 
are exper ted to be 


carryover stoc ks 
of wheat and cotton 
relatively small at the end of the 
season, the will show 
a further large advance The 1959 
billion bushels is 560 
million bushels above 
billion higher than the 10 
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corn carryover 


corn crop at 4.4 
the year before 
and over 1 
vear average. Although feed consump 
tion has shown a substantial rise, and 
export sales are at a high rate, the gap 
between production and consumption 
¢ has widened 


feed 


of several years’ standir 


The estimated carryover for all 


grains at the end of this season is 1 
than half of one year’s consumption by 


livestock. 


nore 


Extensive price support 

The second bumper crop in a row 
required continued large price support 
operations by the CCC. At the end of 
December, price support extended on 
all 1959 billion, 


somewhat below the comparable figur: 


crops reached $2.3 


a year earlier, but only a small part of 


the huge corn crop had been marketed 
Net budget requirements for the fiscal 
1960 ated to be lowe 


year are estin 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


than the year before, however, reflect- 
ing increased commodity sales by the 
CX 

The 


tinued upward. 


farm real estate con- 
On November 1, the 


U.S. average price per acre was 5 per- 


V alue of 


cent above a year earlier and 71 percent 
the 1947-49 Invest- 
ment in farm plant and equipment rose 
to an estimated $4.9 billion, equal to 


above average 
the previous peak in 1951. 


Farm GNP little changed 


Farm gross national product in con- 
stant dollars was little changed from 


The Farm Situation in 1959 


Income was lower following 1958 rise 


=— 
=e =~ 
163 pS 
15 


13.3 


NET F 
Billi 


a ‘ a 


ons of Dollars 

















Marketings were up 
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1947-49 =100 


Prices averaged lower 
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1958 to 1959, following the substantial 
rise the year before. Farm employment 
continued its secular decline in 1959, so 
that output per worker was up some- 
what from 1958. 20 
years, farm output per worker has risen 


During the past 


at an average annual rate of more than 
3 percent, appreciably higher than in 
the nonfarm sector. This has reflected 
a combination of increased capital in- 
vestment and declining employment. 
If both of these are considered, then the 
rise in farm output in relation to total 
input has been at an average annual 


rate of around 2 percent 


~ 


11.8 


arm INCOME 











Expenses increased 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Financial Markets 
High Credit Demands; Security Market Currents 


THE EXPANSION of business invest- 
ment and the buoyant consumer de- 
mand earlier reviewed were major de- 
velopments affecting capital markets in 
1959. Superimposed on these condi- 
tions were the cash deficits in Govern- 
ment budgets, the financing of which 
was concel.trated in short-term capital 
markets. 

At the came time, the monetary au- 
thorities restraints on the 
supply of bank funds as a counter- 
inflationary influence, and the money 
supply rose much less than business 
Personal saving held steady— 


continued 


activity. 
even with the substantial gain in income 
of individuals—and business saving re- 
sponded to the considerable improve- 
ment in corporate income. The growth 
in total private saving did not match 
that in private investment, but the dif- 
ference was made good by improvement 


over the previous year in the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal position. 


High demand for capital funds 

The result of these developments was 
generally higher borrowing costs in 
1959, with rates up most for short-term 
credit (see chart). Maintained interest 
in common stocks brought a further rise 
in prices of equity securities during 
1959; price increases were more general 
in the first half year. Dividend pay- 
ments also rose as usual in a cyclical 
rise of business, though not to the ex- 
tent of stock prices, and equity yields 
reached new postwar lows. For the 
year as a whole, the dividend yield aver- 
aged below long-term corporate bond 
yields—a pattern not previously seen in 
prosperous years since the 1920’s. 

As the year closed, several features 
were evident in the investment picture. 
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Expansion of investment by business 
had progressed well above the recession 
low in 1958, and along with the general 
level of activity, investment demand 
was on an upward trend. Inventories 
were probably on the low side and 
unbalanced; investment in fixed capital 
by business firms was slowed by delayed 
delivery of metal materials in the late 
months. Housing demand was high 
throughout the year, but problems of 
mortgage financing were increasingly a 
factor in the second half of the year and 
residential purchasing was tending 
downward. 

The volume of private indebtedness 
was well above any previous experience 
and borrowing costs were at a new peak; 
but relative to the expanded flow of 
income and owned capital resources 
also at peaks—private debt did not 
appear out of line. With debt repay- 
ments generally on schedule, servicing 
of obligations did not present major 
difficulties in 1959. The economy was 
stocked with the liquid funds 
cumulated in 1958 and earlier, and 
this was a factor in the Federal Reserve 


ac- 


operations on the money supply. 


Additions to business assets 


Both business firms and individuals 
increased sharply their demand for 
funds in 1959. Nonfinancial corpora- 
tions in 1959 used $30 billion on plant 


Yields in Money and Capital Markets 


Short-term borrowing costs were 
at postwar high in 1959 
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Bond yields move in parallel fashion 
but with relatively less amplitude 
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6 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
ad been moderately reduced in 
of 


business 


ires and ac- 


and equipment 


cumulation of im compal The expansion corporate 
‘with a total of $2 1958 oncorporat¢ per- 
chart). 1958 and 1959 

The principal feat t accumulation of liquid 


this increas 


was a shift from the $4% billion n the form of purchases 


tory liquidation in the earlier yea! rt-term Government securities 


amounted to over $5 billion last year. 


Ordinarily, the 


addition to inventories of $3 billior 
vear as the business cvcle progresst d ‘se assets tend to increase 


inv est 


} 


Investment Dy f corpo! 
funds 
hiabilit es 


profitab ity 


A turn-around in fixed 


nad set in 


temporal ily 
the 
with 
for 
the 


ations 


corporate business ate earmarked for higher tax 


1958. 
1959 and, in the latt 
impeded by unbalanced materials and 


associated improved 


Allowing 


creas n these liabilities 


The adval ce was moderat« ll 


part of the veal the in- 


added 
of liquid assets in 1959 was 
the of 


and Was about 


ow! 





uced from rate ac- 


Corporate Capital Requirements lation a 
Increased in 1959 by 
Large Amounts 


yeal 


the 


avo 


expanded volume of 


Individuals expand assets 
ials in thei capacity as con- 


| as owners of unincorporated 


terprises also added to their 


ership in 1959, and at a 


ang any previous 


expe- 


debt was also higher, the 


LO eq ity personal saving or 


increase in debt was 


in the preceding three 


th incomes higher, the pro 
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Li and busi 
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reased investment in 


Ol special 
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almost 


issets 
respect wis 
billion, 


hous 


S4 or one 


Other 


were 


purchase ol 


res on capital account 
ewhat higher, and, combined 
r outlavs total expenditures 


» $38 billion. $6 billion more than 











some limitations individuals accumulated 


Thus, there ru inancial assets it 
expansion in corporat 
capital for the year as a add n to liquid 
and 


a record rate 
The $32 bil 


nar 


ment. 1959 at 
I period 
assets, 
Corporate business« f eased <etable securities, insurance dur- 
funds 1959 compared with a $25 billion 
the A dif 


sienificance in the light of 


lopments in 1959 was the 


their use of 
1957 5S period 


customers, and i 


lic uid resources 
| 
porate net trade receival recelvi inancial cde 


bles less trade pa pe rsonal preference S towards 


the tie principally Gov- 


secul 


neighborhoo 
highest since 1955 Te 
holdings 


billion 


then 


$12! 


excess of the $4 billion f 1 lO! 7 duals increased 
1958. Of t 


lion represented 


LION, f these securities by 


and 


imption ol double the annual rate of 


credit extensio! to ( summers ion in recent years In con 
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trast, ownership of fixed value assets 


money assets and savings aecounts 


expanded at a much lower rate than 
No doubt, 


investment ret 


1958 relative improve 


ment in ims was a 
important factor in the greater empha 
S1S which individuals placed upon thei 


securities purchases in 1959 


Private saving higher 
As the 


financing asset expansion in 


usual, primary sour 
1959 was 


With 


profits up substantially more than di 


prov ided by ownership resources 


dend payments, retained earnings of 


nonfinancial corporations increased 54 
billion from the depressed volume of $6 
billion in 1958. Combined with the 
expanded flow 


total 


steadily from depreci 


ation allowances, rnal funds 


provided over $30 billion of corporate 


financing in 1959—$5 billio nore thar 


in 1958 and nearly $3 billion above thi 


pre\ious high of the 1956-57 


See chart ) 
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Corporate Financing 
Featured record use of internal 
funds and renewed expansion 
of short-term debt 
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ments of the economy—namely, farm 


proprietors, and involved in 


the Also, 


stepped-up rates of credit purchasing of 


persons 
steel tieup—were reduced. 
consumer spending 
debt, 


of the positive 


included in 


oni 
increasing personal 


offset 


savings of others 


flows, | 


served to some 


Corporate borrowing 

The short-term component of corpo- 
rate indebtedness swelled rapidly (see 
increased 
Non- 
financial corporations in general made 
extensive use of bank funds last year, 
about $2% billion to their out- 


chart) refle¢ting primarily 


working capital requirements. 


adding 
standing debt. This was in contrast to 


the 


capital a 


1958 experience when reduced 


emands with the lowering of 
business made possible a repayment of 
comparable magnitude. 
Othe 


used by 


short-term sources of credit 


corporate business also rose 


sharply last year, again in contrast to 
the eyelically downward tendency in the 
receding year. These sources of funds 
rene rally 

book credit, as in the case of 


temporary in nature, 


trade payables, or the lag between 
accumulations of, and payments to the 
Government, of corporate tax liabilities. 


With fur 


at a record, outside long-term 


ids generated from internal 
sources 
finan ing 


i! 1950 


by corporate business was off 
Bond and note Issues dropped 
on a net basis from $6 billion in 1958 to 
$4 billion last year. There were, how- 
ever, some partial offsets in other long- 
term borrowing and in the flotation of 

stocl With high market 
prices for common stocks, the volume 


at close to $4 billion, was 


issues. 


hew 


of the latter, 


at a postwar high, as corporations took 


SURVEY OF 


advantage of the lowered costs of equity 


financing. 


Personal borrowing at top 


Borrowing by individuals was stepped 
up greatly in 1959. Net debt expansion 
last year in the form of residential mort- 
gages and installment credit used 
mostly to buy consumer durables (see 
chart) was in the neighborhood of $18 
billion, compared with an average an- 
nual increase of roughly $10 billion in 
the preceding decade. 

Net expansion of residential mortgage 
loans last year came to over $12 billion, 
moderately above 1955, the previous 


Retail Sales and Consumer Credit 


Increased credit buying in 1959 mirrors 
rebound in purchases of durable goods 





100 


tf 
| 
” SALES OF 
| DURABLE GOODS STORES 
r 


80 


3 


ratio scale 


INSTALLMENT CREDIT 


a 
o 


Extensions 


\ 


Billion $ 


= Repoyments 


| 
| 
20 1 Few 
1952 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 
Qvarterly Totals, Seasonally Adjusted 
at Annual Rates 
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record lncrease., Ey en more 


year of 
dynamic was the use of installment 
Whereas, in 1958, 
approxi- 


credit last year 


repayments on such loans 


mately balanced new borrowing, last 
exceeded 
This 

1955 


rapid liberalization of credit terms and 


year new borrowing repay- 


ments by $5% billion. increase 


was exceeded only in when 
exceptionally high purchasing of auto- 
mobiles led to record use of installment 
borrowing. 

Individuals also borrowed at a steady 
rate to provide for capital assets uved 
in business. A feature of recent borrow- 
ing for these purposes has been the 
continued provision of credit by sup- 
pliers of small firms. Bank 
borrowing was also stepped up sharply 
in 1959, and this provided an important 


these 


supplement to other financing last yea: 


Public financing 
With Federal 


governments net 


both and State and 


local cash require- 
ments rising close to the high volume of 
1958, the total needs for funds for such 
purposes added significantly to the high 
demands for capital funds. 

The 4% 


Fe leral 


percent interest ceiling on 


maturities ex- 


permit 


with 
did 


longer-term 


securities 


ceeding five years not 


issuance of obligations, 
under the prevailing interest rate condi- 
With bank finan- 


Federal 


tions after early 1959 


cial resources contained by 
Reserve policies of monetary restraint, 
short-term rates rose sharply, the 3- 
month Treasury bill rate going from 2.8 
percent to the new high of 4.6 percent. 
Under substantial—though less 


sure, yields on highest grade corporate 


pres- 


bonds rose more slowly from 4] per- 
cent to 4.6 percent 








Se lislica 


) 
ummary for 1959 


MAJOR BUSINESS INDICATORS, 1954-59 


+ National Income and Product 


National income (bil. of dol 

Gross national product, total 
Personal consumption exper 
Gross private domestic inves 
Net exports of goods and service 
Govt. purchases of goods and ser 

Gross nat]. prod., total (bil. of 1954 


Personal Income 


Total (bil. of dol.) 

Wage and salary disburse 
Commodity-producin 
Distributive industries 
Service industries 
Government 

Other labor income 


Proprietors’ {1icome 
Rental income of persons 
Dividends 

Personal interest income 
Transfer payments 

Less personal contribution 


Total nonagricultural income 


New Plant and Equipment Expenditures 


All industries, total (mil. of dol 
Manufacturing 
Durable goods industrie 
Nondurable goods industries 
Mining 
Railroads 
Transportation, other th 
Public utilities 
Commercial and other 


Manufacturing and Trade Sales, 
Inventories, and Orders 


Sales, total (bil. of dol.) 
Manufacturing, totai 
Durable goods industrie 
Nondurable goods industri 


Wholesale trade, total 
Durable goods establishn 
Nondurahle goods est 

Retail trade, total 
Durable goods store 
Nondurable goods store 


Inventories, book value, end 
amijusted, total (bil. of d 
Manufacturing, total 
Durable goods industrie 
Nondurable goods indu 


Wholesale trade, total 
Durable goods establishr 
Nondurable goods estat 

Retail trade, total 
Durable goods stores 
Nondurable goods store 


Manufacturers’ orders (bil 
New (net), total 
Durable goods industrie 
Nondurable goods indu 
Unfilled, end of year, un 
Durable goods industr 
Nondurable goods indu 


u 
le 


Prices 


Prices received by farmer. 
Prices paid by farmers 
taxes, and wage rates 
Parity ratio (1910—-14= 10¢ 
Consumer prices (1947-49 
Wholesale prices (1947-49 = 10 
All commodities, combined 
Farm products 
Foods, processed 
All other 


1 Data for most iter 
procedures, and classificat 


28 


Itein 


Production 


Farm marketings, physical volume 
1947-49= 100 


rops 
tock and products 


| 

| 

al prod., total (1957= 100 85 

Manufactures 86 
Durable manufactures | 85 
Nondurable manufactures 

Mining 

Utilities 


Selected commodities, production 
Coal, bituminous (mil. of short tons) 
Crude petroleum (mil. of bb] 
Electric power, industrial and utility 

bil. of kw-hr.) 
Lumber (mil of board feet) 
Steel ingots and steel for 
mil. of short tons) 
Motor vehicles, factory sales 
thous 
Passenger cars 
Trucks and coaches 





Construction 


New construction, total (mil. of dol | 


I 


Private, total 
Residential (nonfarm) | 
Nonresid., except farm and pub. util__| 

Public, a i 
Nonresidential building 

Highway 


stitutional Population 


years old and over, monthly 
erage (mil. of persons) 9 
force, incl. armed forces, total 9 
an labor force 9 
Employed, total 9 
Agricultural employment 9 
Nonagricultural employment 9 
: a . 


| 
Employment Status of the Nonin- | 
| 


loyed 9 


1 labor force 9 


Employment and Payrolls 





mployees in nonagricultural establis! 
ments, mo. avg., total (thous 

M anufacturing 

Mining 

Contract construction 

Transportation and public utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Service and miscellaneous 

Government 751 | 6,914 
tion and related workers, all r 


ment index (1947-49= 106 105. 6 106. 7 


Payroll index (1947-49= 100) | 137 152.9 
Finance 
onsumer credit (short- and intermed | 
ite-term), outstanding, end of year 
Total (mil. of dol.) 
Installment (mil. of dol.) 
ederal finance (bil. of dol 
Gross debt (direct), Dec. 31 
Budget receipts and expenditure 
Receipts, net 
Income taxes 
Expenditures, total 
Major national security 


Money supply, Dec. 31 (bil. of dol 


Currency in circulation 

Deposits (adjusted) and currency,total_| 
Demand deposits, adjusted 
lime deposits 
Currency outside banks 


Foreign Trade 


xports, incl. reexports (mil. of dol 5, 550 


General imports (mil. of dol 10, 215 , S84 


for 
101 


l 


354-1956 not strictly comparable with subsequent data due to 








Monthly BUSINESS STATISTICS 
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7 
T HE STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data published in the 1959 edition of Business Statistics, biennial Statistical Supplement 
to the Survey or Current Business. That volume (price $2.25) contains monthly (or quarterly) data for the years 1955 through 1958 and 
monthly averages for all years back to 1929 insofar as available; it also provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthly 
figures prior to 1955. Series added or significantly revised since publication of the 1959 Busrness Statistics are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a 
respectively; certain revisions for 1958 issued too late for inclusion in the aforementioned volume appear in the monthly Survey 


dagger (tf 
Except as otherwise stated, the terms ‘“‘unadjusted’”’ and “adjusted” refer to adjustment for seasonal 


beginning with the July 1959 issue. 
variation 
Statistics originating in Government agencies are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely. Data from private sources are provided 


through the courtesy of the compilers, and are subject to their copyrights. 





1958 1959 sd 
| Novem-| Decem-| Janu- 
ber ber ary 


Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of A . ee E | ir 
BUSINESS STATISTICS —- — Febru | Mareh | April May | June | July | August | 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS 











NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT 


usted quarterly totals at annual rates: 
me, total... bil. of dol 


of employees, total. . do 
alaries, total do 
do 

do 

lo 

do 





do 

do 

do 

do 
ory valuation adjust 
bil. of dol 





tat, do 

ix liability do 
after tax do 
n adjustment do 
do 

do 


, total do 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


do 

do 

do 
ervices, total 
bil. of dol 


‘+ 
t,t 


SO. 
ac 4h 


do a5. 5 








ventory valuation adjustment > Government sak re not deducted 


sposable income over personal consumption expe! ures shown as a component of gross national product 





S-2 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS a 


————o————_—_— 
Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
tive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of : ' vo j 
BUSINESS STATISTICS —— 7a ‘ March | April May _ July | August | Sept m 
ir er 


1959 
| Nover Dec 
ber ber 


| 
| October 
| 


| 





GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 





PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCE 


Seasonally adjusted, at anm 
Total personal income 


Wage and salary disbursement 

Commodity-producing l 
Manufacturing only 

Distributive industries 
Service industries 
Government 

Other labor income 

Proprietors’ income 
Business and professior 
Farm....... 


Rental] income of perso 
Dividends 

Personal interest income 
Transfer payments 

Less personal contribution 


Tota) nonagricultural income 


NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
EXPENDITURES 


Unadjusted quarterly totals 
All industries acene 








Manufacturing 
Durable goods industrie 
Nondurable goods industr 


Mining 

Railroads 
Transportation, other tl 
Public utilities 
Commercial and other 


Seasonally adjusted quarterly t 
All industries. . —_ 


Manufacturing 
Durabie goods industrie 
Nondurable goods indust 


Mining 

Railroads 
Transportation, other th 
Public utilities 
Commercial and other 


FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS 


Cash receipts from farn 
payments, total 


Farm marketings and CC<¢ 
Crops 
Livestock and products, t 
Jairy products 
Meat animals 
Poultry and eggs 
Indexes of cash receipts fron 
loans, unadjusted 
All commodities. . 
Crops 
Livestock and product 
Indexes of volume of farm nm 
All commodities 
Crops. .. 
Livestock and products 








INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ¢ 











Revised Federal Reserve Inde 
Unadjusted, total index 


By industry: 
Manufacturing, total 
Durable manufacture 
Nondurable manufactur 
Mining ‘ 
Utilities__....... 


By market grouping 
Final products, total 
Consumer goods 
Automotive and hor ' 14 | 7 107 
Appareil and staple ' ) r 117 


Equipment, includir 


102 
99 ’ 09 09 
97 91 90 


108 108 101 107 109 109 


Materials__.... 
Durable goods mat« 
Nondurable materia 

* Revised. » Preliminar mate Oct I he 50 } nticipated j penditures of business. Estimates for January-March 196 

capital expenditures of busi Ant I t t year ,, para r for 1957-58, appear on p. 4 of the December 1959 SurRVEY 2 Tr 

separately. tRevised I nt I t I S and ex é é utilities and a number of ne items, the revised index incorporates 
revisions such as (1) adju f { 
industry classification, and 

see p. 6 of the January 196% 

“Industrial Production: 1959 I 





tr t t nehr t ner g proce , (3) development of new seasonal factors, (4) adoption of the la 
eriod, 1957 For figures back to January 1955 for total and summary group: 
he December 1959 Federal Reserve Bulletin and the forthcoming separate Federal Re« 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and _ 1988 ). ae =e : : _ _ 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | , . | | ] ] 
— sc Gr saree . Decem-| Janu- Febru- ail _ 4 Septem . , | Novem-| Decem-]| Janu 
BUSINESS STATISTICS - on ory | Maren | April | May | July August | tem | October | Nove peat om 
' ' 


1960 


| j 








GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 





——— | 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—Continued | 
Revised Fed. Reserve Inder of Physical Volume—Con 


otal index (including utilities) f 
1957 = 100 


} 
ta 
t 


oducts 


ir 
parts 


} 
ul 


al machinery 
hinery 


n equipment 9 

les and parts 

ther equipn 
lated pro 
ne pr “lt 








101 
101 


111 
110 
114 


| 
102 


107 
105 


101 
93 | 
112 


108 
106 
114 


107 
110 
106 
105 


106 
108 | 
102 
110 








93 
91 
RS 
96 
95 
108 


wnent 


101 
Ww 
95 7 113 
us 2 106 
101 l 114 


104 108 
105 107 
109 110 
102 | 106 
100 | 103 

| vy | 





lo 

do 
; 

do 








supplic 











and power 








do 
do Ws 95 | I 97 | 
j 07 109 112 1l4 


al utilities dc l 


corresponding note on p. 8-2 ? Includes data not shown separately 





February 1960 


S~4 


Septem 


June j R her October | 


Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ~ - \ 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—C 





BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES$ 
t bil. of d 


Mfg. and trade sales (seas. adj.), t 


Manufacturing, total 
Durable goods industric 
Nondurable goods industries 
Wholesale trade, total 
Durable goods establish 
Nondurable goods esta 
Retail trade, total 
Durable goods stores 
Nondurable goods stor 


Manufacturing and trade 
of month (seas. adj 





Manufacturing, total 
Durable goods industri 
Nondurable goods ind 


Wholesale trade, total 
Durable goods establishr 
Nondurable goods estat 
Retail trade, total 
Durable goods stores i 
Nondurable goods store lo 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES 
AND ORDERS 
Durable goods industries, tot ] 5, 7% ; 13,687 | 14, 528 
Primary metal 320 ‘ | 2,047 ‘ 4 12181 1/280 
Iron and steel l 19 | 4 } : 7 "436 4 
Fabricated metal I > 
Machinery (including « 
Electrical 


INVENTORIES, 
30,0382 | 30,849 | 


Sales, value (unadjusted) 


Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicles and 
Lumber and furniture 


Stone, clay, and glas 
Nondurable goods indust 
Food and beverage 
Tobacco a 

Textile. 
Paper-_... - 
Chemical.. F 
Petroleum and coal 
Rubber... . 
Sales, value (seas 
Durable goods industr 
Primary metal 
Iron and steel 
Fabricated metal 
Machinery (includir 
Electrical Tey 
Transportation equipt 
Motor vehicles and 1 
Lumber and furnitur 


Stone, clay, and gla 


Nondurable goods ind 
Food and beverag« 
Tobacco. 
Textile. 

Paper .. ‘ 
Chemical saeste 
Petroleum and cx 
Rubber. . a 
Inventories, end of mont 

Book value (unadjusté 

Durable goods 








Transport 
Motor v 
Lumber 


Stone 


By stages 
Purct 
Goods in pr 
Finished 
Nondurable 


Food 
Tol 
Text 
Paper 
Cher 
Petrol 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


February 1960 


i = 959 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1968 ‘. 195: 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition Of py.cor Janu Febru- | | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS —y = —~ March April May June ily August 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INV ENTORIES, | 
AND ORDERS—Continued | 
Inventories, end of month—Continued | | 
Book value (s¢ »dj.), total mil. of dol 9, 17 , 4 49,921 | 51, 052 52, ¢ A2, 116 r 51, G25 52, 316 
| 
Durable good justries, total 9 do Zi, 28, 408 28,925 | 20, 361 y 30, 145 | 9. r 20, 347 0, 000 
T do . . 4, 267 +a | 4, 368 3, O80 | Q A 3, 87 3, OSH 4,114 
d ] do 2, 508 2, 5f 2, 627 2 2, OAS f , A 2,253 2, 386 
ated metal do | 2, 2, 06 3, 008 | 3, 120 | 3, 17! 3, 7 3, 36 q 3, 2, 2,918 3, 105 
ry (including electrical) do 9, 086 | 9, 215 | 5 , 483 72! 26 , 2 7 9,731 0, 848 
: do d 3, 6 3, 3, & 3,655 | * 3,639 3, 656 
tion equipment... do i, 5, 58 i, 672 5, Be 7, 0 7, 167 . A r A i, ’ 6, G28 7, 135 
r vehicles and parts do : 2, 2, 2, 6 2, 826 , 05: 3, 3, 17! 3, 153 8, 168 74 2,811 3, 040 
Lumber and furniture : do , 973 , 71 ; 7! 76 , 823 . f 1, 861 1, 84 
Stone, clay. and glass . do 2 y ‘ , 235 : ; + 261 | 1, 27 ’ 1,336 1, 359 
By stage f fabrication | 

Purchased materials .....- bil. of dol 

Goods int ‘ do 


Finished ¢ ls do 


8.3 











ndustries, total 9.. mil. of dol 21, 691 : iM) 21, § 21, 892 
do , 67 . 4, 75: 7) 4, 870 , 6 , o% 4, 847 
do 0 ‘ , 803 , 876 1, 868 , 873 ; 1, 838 
do . 2, 446 2, 4 2, 4h 2, 482 2, 487 2, 537 2, 534 
do 1, 443 f 45: 455) 1,468 , 482 , 49 1, 457 
do 3, 72 3, 7: 3, 3, 70% 3, 606 3, 7: 3, 3, 847 
do 3, a3 3, 307 3,320} 3,3 oe 3, 366 3, 314 

x 015 gv! 013 1, 075 


do 





of dol 
do 


do 
|. of dol 


do 
do 
do 
do 
lectrical do . 3, “ s 
do 5 518 | , 62% , 78 7 2, 37 1, 897 
including motor ve | 
mil. of dol } : ‘ 3, 792 3, 333 3, 161 
Nondurat ndustri 0 do . « 15, 1 . 15, 625 
Industries with unfilled orders do 3, ‘ ‘ 3, 557 3, 442 3, 524 3, 465 3, 203 | 
Industries without unfilled o : do l y 11, 854 11, &% 11, 626 4 11, 822 
New order ..d0 30, 541 31, 30, 827 
Durable goods indust otal ¢ _— do 3, 14, 918 A, 15, 241 y Ii 15, 493 
Primary met do 5 2, 72 3, 236 2 2, 8: 2, 479 2, 2, 018 
lror tee do , 40% 2, 429 ‘ ay 1, 586 A 1, 149 
Fabricated metal do 1, GBS , 632 1, 619 . 1, 793 
Machinery (including electrical do , 047 . 4, 108 4, 626 . 4, 893 
Electrica do . 1, 682 1, 744 2, 0 1, 928 
Transportation equipment (including motor ve | | 
mil. of dol » 4 3, 038 3, 655 3, 498 3, 3, 631 
] do 14, 14, 602 14, 784 14, ’ ‘ 15, 300 5, 27 15, 334 
3, 143 3, 381 3, 453 3, 662 3, 524 K 5 3, 384 
11, 459 11, 403 , 45% 7 , 776 12, 002 


hicles 
Nondurable goods industries, tota 
Industries with unfilled orders @ do 
Industries without unfilied orders 4 do 


11, 950 "905 | 12, 2124 | 12,239 


| 
Unfilled orders, end of month (unad) , total_....do. 49, 097 0, 376 50, 485 FO, 003 50,402 | 50,605 57: ! 5 77 | 51.! 5). 431 
Durable goods industries, total 9 . — . 46, 007 7, 2 46, 696 46, 979 47, 183 | 7.254 | 47,852 : r 48, 2 48, 085 
Primary met ‘ do = . , 13 i, 36: , O86 5, 626 4, 950 4,914 ‘ 5, 97 , iv 6, 787 
Iron and steel ee 3, 4, 717 , 748 , 88: , 3, 562 3, 540 f 
Fabricated metal ona do 3, %,105 | 3,316 3, 38% 3, 31: 3, 263 3, 210 3, 243 | 
Machinery (including electrical do . , OBS i, 187 16, 785 , 85 . 2 17, 530 17, 838 
Electric do 9, 3 d ¥, 2 9, 621 9, 667 , 653 10, 154 10, 341 
Transportation equipment (including motor ve- | | 
hicles mil. of dol i, 286 5, 955 16, 078 238 16, 001 16,366 | 16,049 | 


rt A 75 
10, 004 
15, 638 
3, 346 


Nondurable goods industries, total ® _.do 3, 132 3, 108 3, 307 3, 423 3, 422 | 


BUSINESS POPULATION 
Firms in operation, end of quarter seasonally adjusted) | 
thousands h21 | | | , 64! ’ 4, 684 
New business incorporations (49 States ot. number 17, 615 }, 721 | 16, 650 : ] : } 16, 467 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES? 

Failures, total vail _ number 1, 263 1, 292 1,071 , 12! K 1, 080 

Commercial service SSS 117 121 100 89 

Construction ew. juwiaibe 5 185 166 ‘ 5 137 181 163 

Manufacturing and mining ial ieee ; 21! 207 210 202 208 203 187 9% 2 231 

Retail trade one do Sif i 582 625 671 56 i<S 518 542 5 § 478 
126 132 x d 113 103 N 119 


Wholesale trade e . . ..do 
59, 556 





65, 051 71, 907 50, 917 4 51, 197 54, 501 





Liabilities (current), total. ..........----thous. of dol 




















5, 304 9, 904 3, 3 5, 06 3, 147 3, 160 3,07 3, 3, 027 3, 072 
Constructior ned Sf , , . 11, 589 &, 623 } 2, 26: . 11, 328 12, 061 2, 505 7, 13 d 10, 453 
Manufacturing and mining nen ST , 411 7, 062 | 7, | 22,558 16, 501 5 2 : | 18, 559 4 : 23, 822 
Retail trade seoncesoout ..do , 397 5 y 20, 348 22, 839 , 68 8, 2 17, 052 15, 362 3, 05 15, 244 13, 443 
Wholesale trade J a: Be < 7 5,252 | 13,950 , 846 5, | 5, 359 , 323 5, SAL | &, 766 
Failure annual rate (seas. adj.).No. per 10,000 concerns 51.8 , f 50.4 53 d f 49.2 53.3 | 58. 4 | 55.4 49.6 


Commercial service ..do 











id printing and publishing industries; unfilled orders for other nondurable goods industries are 
sales are considered equal to new orders d'Data are from Dun & Bradstreet, Inc 
able data for 1955-57 are available upon request. 


r Revised > Includes data not shown separately @ Includes textiles, leather, paper, ar 
q¥ or these industries (food, beverages, tobacco, apparel, petroleum, chemicals, and rubber), 
September 1958 to include data for Hawaii appear in the January 1960 SURVEY; compar 


zero 
tRevisions for January 


539426 60 ° 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 


Prices received, all farn 


Crops 
Commercial vegetable 
Cotton 
Feed grains and hay 
Food grain 


Fruit 
Oil-bearing cro] 
Potatoes (inel 
Tobacco 


Livestock and product 
Dairy products 
Meat animals 
Poultry and eggs 
Wool 


Prices paid 
All commodities and se 
Family living iter 
Production items 
All commodities and 
wage rates (parity inde 


Parity ratio § 
CONSUMER PRICES 
U.S. Departme 


All items 

Special group indexes:* 

All items less food 

All items less shelter 

All commoditic 
Nondurables 
Durables 

hervices 


Apparel 

Food ¢ 
Dairy products 
Fruits and vegetable 
Meats, poultry, and fi 


Housing ¢ 
Gas and electricity 
Housefurnishings 
Kent 

Medical care 


Personal care 


Reading and recreatior 
Transportation 
Private 
Public 
Other goods and ser 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
U.S. Departme | le 
All commoditic 
By stage of processing 
Crude materials for fu 
Intermediate mater 
Finished goods¢ 
By durability of produc 
Nondurable good 
Durable good 


Farm products 
Fruits and vegetable 
Grains 
Livestock and live poult 


Foods, processed ¢ 
Cereal and bakery pr 
Dairy products and 
Fruits and vegetab! 
Meats, poultry, and fi 


Commodities other thar 


Chemicals and allie 
Chemicals, industr 
Drugs and pharn 
Fats and oils, ine 
Fertilizer materia 
Prepared paint 


Fuel, power, and | 
Coal 
power 


Petroleum and pr 


Furniture, other hous« 
Appliances, hou 
Furniture, house! 
Radio receivers ar 
Television receiver 

* Revised Inde 

taxes, and wage rates 
modities, see respective 
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PRICES 
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not shown separatel; o'For actual who 


February 1 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition o 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


WHOLESALE PRICES <’—Continued 
Con 
Con 


1947 


bor indexes 


farm, ete 
1X 
do 
do 
at 


{ 
do 


eather products 9 49 


do 


rroducts ¢ 
d equi 
1 equip§ 


y and 
ind equipment 


do 
do 
rHE DOLLAR 


PURCHASING POWER OF 


4G— 1K 


do 


1947 


CONSTRUCTION PUT IN PLACE! 


sdjusted), total mil. of dol 


do 


do 
do 
lo 
ind publi 
mil. of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 


except farm 


ao 


dc 
de 


do 


except farm and pu 

mil. of dol 
do 
de 


do 


do 
do 


do 
do 


do 


100 are as follows: Me 


g note on p. 8-6 


not shown separately 


35-39 


with data for September 1955; 


1ary-Septem ber 1958 are shown 
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1958 1959 


j 


f | 
| March 


Febru- 
ary 


Decem 


! 
Janu- | 
her | 


April May 
ary 


I 


COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 


&3. 
80 


83.6 
80.8 


83. 7 
a 





CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE 


1, 939 


742 
163 
344 
145 


in 
134 
539 





asured by—wholesale pr 43.9 (January); consumer prices, 4 


1958) will be shown later 


Activity” report of Burea: 


unpublished revisions (prior to November 


in the November 1959 issue of “Construction 


June | July 


| Se pter 


August - 


3 


83. 7 
SD 


113 
514 


Decem ber 


of the Cenaus 








OF CURRENT BUSINESS r 1960 


1960 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
ive notes are shown in the 9 edition of 
$8 STATISTICS in Ju \ugus tober | * 


CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE—Continued 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
Construction contracts in 48 V 
Valuation, total 


Publie ownership 

Private ownership 

By type of building 
Nonresidential 
Residential 
Public works 
Utilities 


Engineering construction 
Contract awards (ENR 


Highway concrete pavement 
Total - 
Airports... 
Roads... 
Streets and alleys 


NEW DWELLING UNITS 
New permanent nonfarm dw 


Unadjusted: 
Total, privately and put 





Privately owned, tot 
In metropolitan are 
Publicly owned 
Seasonally adjusted at 
Privately owned, tot 


Residential constructior 
places: 
New dwelling units, tot 
Privately financed, tot 
Units in 1-family str 
Units in 2-family str 
Units in muliifamil; 
Publicly financed, total! 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 


Department of Commerce cx 
American Appraisal Co., T! 
Average, 30 cities 
Atlanta. 
New York 
San Francisco 
St. Louis___. 
Associated Genera! Contra 
E. H. Boeckh and Associat 
Average, 20 cities 
Apartments, hotels, an¢ 
Brick and concreté 
Brick and stee! 
Brick and wood 
Commercial and factors 
Brick and concrete 
Brick and steel! 
Brick and wood 
Frame 
Steel 
Residences 
Brick moons 
Frame : 
Engineering News-Record 
Building........... 
Construction 
Bu. of Public Roads—Highw 
Composite, standard mil 


; 





CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Output index, composite, unadj. ¢ 1947-49} f I { 37 152. 1 131.7 
Seasonally adjusted 9 @ ( 32 I 2 7 7.5 141.9 ! , 25,2 
Iron and steel products, unadj i 1 162.1 64.1 
Lumber and wood products, unadj.¢ lo 21.5 { 141.5 146.0 
Portland cement, unad)j ‘ 1 1 


200. 0 , 5 y 195. 0 


REAL ESTATE 


Home mortgages insured or guaranteed by 
Fed. Hous. Adm.: Face amount th ic 510, 2 5 ) f 529, 826 | 490,161 | 477 520, 515 | 523,850 | 508,506 | 510, 020 
Vet. Adm.: Face amount ) D5 ¥ 76, 1 2 260,493 | 230,597 | 211 221,169 | 227.207 | 202,142 | 220,711 

Federal Home Loan Banks, outstanding ad ; : eS Nome 
member institutions mil. « ) 1, 29 l l ; l 

New mortgage loans of all nd ik 

tions, estimated total mil i 3 01: 1 t, 257 1, 4 1 
By purpose of loan 

Home construction 

Home purchase 

All other purposes 

New nonfarm mortgages record 
estimated total 

Nonfarm foreclosures : 

Fire losses... hou ! 523 2 I 689 


183 ] 1, 537 

1, 421 

480 524 472 450 

562 74 662 645 

317 327 315 237 278 

776 76 2, 871 2, 834 700 


4! ‘ 7 3, 494 3, 421 
7 74, 660 83, 027 71, 160 








r Revised Include tracts in Alaska anc Hav om para f I ) snuary 1959 is rilli 2? Negative figure due to termination of contract re 

3 Revisions for Januar m be I 9=1 mposite—unadjusted, 111.1; 100.6; 112.2; 121.1 3.5; 138.2; 128.7; 139.0; 139.3; 146.5; 120.6; seasonally adjust 
118.9; 124.9; 120.1; 133.4; 126.4 29.7; 126.2; lumber and wood product 2.9; 105.8; 113.3; 117.3; 123.2; 120.5; 119.4; 182.9; 133.4: 145.0: 119.8 ceed : 

§Data for January, April, J tober, and December 1959 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks me 

o Data for December 1958 ar pril, July, and September 1959 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks 

{Minor revisions prior to 1958 are available upon request {Copyrighted data; see last paragraph of headnote, p. S-1. > Data reported at the beginning of eact 
for the previous month. 2? Includ for items not shown separately ® Revisions for 1955-57 for the composite index of construction materials output and 


products are in the Septem! 





February 


1960 


Unless other wise 


descriptive notes are 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


stated, statistics through 1958 and 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Printers’ Ink 
Combined 
Business | 
Magazine 


Newspapers 


Outdoor 
Radio 
Televis 


Television 


Drugs 
Food 


Cost 
Apparel 
Autom 
Buildin 
Drug: 
Food 
Beer, © 


House he 


Industr 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 


nd to 


ft 


sers 


shown in the 1959 edition of 


1958 


Decem- 


Janu- 
ary 


Febru- 
| ary 


March April | May | June 


July 


August 


| | 
Novem- | Decem 


Septem 
ber October ber ber 











DOMESTIC TRADE 




















ADVERTISING 


sing 


tot 


index, seas 


al 


adjusted 


1947-49= 100 
do 
do 


do 

do 

do 
1950-52 = 100 


thous. of dol 


cluding accessories 


irinks 


terials 


ts, qu 


ncluding 


letrie 


irinks, 


uors 


, supplies, furnishings. -. 
’ 


linage 


rte 


letries 


confectionery 


et 


rterly total 


s 


confectionery 


rly totals at 


rts 


iehold equipn 


RETAII 


TRADE 


accessor le 


52 cities), total 


do 
Buss do 
do 
do. 


do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


thous. of lines 


do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


annual rates: 
bil. of dol 


do 
do 
ent do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 





do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


; 


? Includes dat 


53, 939 
3, 642 
15, 408 
11,874 


5, 554 
6, 031 
11, 430 


149, 105 
1, 936 
30, 696 
52, 191 
18, 261 
5, 800 
40, 221 


54, 261 


45, 796 
185, 182 
8, 458 
4, 264 
24, 451 
148, 008 


4 not 





41,070 
1, 767 
4, 050 
1, 005 
3, 740 


5, 578 


15, 421 


4, 069 


5, 
22, 058 
105, 155 


hown se} 





56, 400 
2, 935 
4, 644 
2, 783 


4, 510 


196, 096 


50, 742 | 


145, 353 


9, 172 
3, 508 
27, 07 


104, 976 





55. 550 
4, 009 
15, 465 
11, 43 


6. 


11, 200 


186, 419 
1, Sif 
33, 039 


54, 125 


21, 268 | 


8, 109 
38, 062 


70, Usd 


4, Ss 
7 428 
ait 


5, 30" 
3, 816 
1, 322 
2 4% 


21, 384 


5, 320 | 


AO, 326 


177, 134 | 


12, 150 

4, 801 
30, 720 
129, 463 


236, 459 2 


r 61,919 


3, O87 


r 14,470 


r 9, 853 


5, 459 


6, 138 


12, 013 


263, 826 
6&8, 279 


195, 547 | 


16, 603 
4,091 
35, 738 
139, 115 





| 
225 


235 
171 


200 | 


r 48, OBA 
3, 406 

* 14,415 
r 9, 353 
3 

5, 829 
9,759 


158, O04 


226 | 


185 


217 
159 
24 


474 | 


47, 544 

3, 000 
r 13, 931 
0. 601 


5, 507 


5, 189 | 


, 226 | 


r 46, 
3, 


13 


8, 


5, 


6, 


59, 031 
: 407 
404 : 16, 5 
971 , oF 11 


641 


271 


153 





S- 


1960 


Janu- 


ary 


9 





S-10 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless other wise Stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


DOMESTIC 


RETAIL TRADE—Continuc d 


All retail stores—Continrne 
Estimated sales (unad 

Nondurable goods stor 
Drug and proprietary 
Eating and drinking 

Food group 

Groc ery stores 

Gasoline service stat 


General merchandise 
Department store 
Mail-order (catalog 
Variety stores 

Liquor stores 


Estimated sales (season 


Durable goods stores ¢ 
Automotive group 

Motor-vehicle, ot h¢ 

Tire, battery, acce 


Furniture and appliance 
Furniture, homefurr 
Household-appliance 


Lumber, building, har 
Lumber, building-1 
Hardware stores 


Nondurable goods store 
Apparel group 
Men’s and boys’ wear 
Women’s apparel, 
Family and other 
Shoe stores 


Drug and proprietary 
Eating and drinking 
Food group 

Grocery stores 
Gasoline service statior 


General merchandise 
Department stores. ¢ 
Mail-order (catalo 
Variety stores 

Liquor stores 


Estimated inventories, ¢ 

Book value (unad just. 

Durable goods store 
Nondurable good 


Book value (seas 
Durable goods 
Automotive ¢ 
Furniture and 
Lumber, buildir 


Nondurable goods 
A pparel group 
Food group 
General merchan: 


Firms with 4 or more store 
Estimated sales (unadir 


Firms with 11 or n ore s 
Estimated sales (ur 


Apparel group ¢ 
Men’s and boys’ we 
Women’s apparel, 
Shoe store 


Drug and proprietary 
cating and drinking p 


Furniture, hon efurt 


General merchandise 
Department tores. « 
Variety store 

Grocery store 

Lumber, building-1 

Tire, battery, acce 


Estimated sales (sea 


A pparel group ¢ 
en’s and boys’ we 
Women’s 1pparel, 
shoe stores 


Drug and proprietary 
Eating and drinkir QT 
Furniture, homefu; 


General merchandise 
Jepartment store 
Variety Stores 
Grocery store 
Lumber, building-r 
Tire, battery, acce 


* Revised Corr 


May 


TRADE—Cont inued 


February 1960 


| 
Septem | October | Nov 
ber ber 





1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS S-11 


February 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1958 — 1960 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of . 

td yt "7a And Jecem- jg »bru- 
BUSINESS STATISTICS Pee) ae | oe 


Mareh | April | May | June July August 
uJ | J i 


| 
Septen Novem-| Decem Janu 
ber | , ber ber ary 


DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 





| 
RETAIL TRADE—Continued 
] 


1947-49= 100 
do 
) accounts receivable 
percent 
ao 


percent of total sales 
do 


do 
Sales, unadjusted 1947-49= 100 


Atlanta ° = ‘ do 
Roston nes peneace e . do 

1 do 
do 
do 
do 





do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


























EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION 


ES GRRE I 


POPULATION 


rs § usand 175, 35 75 1175, 969 176,188 76,43 176,865 177,103 


EMPLOYMENT 


ted number 14 | | | 
thousand 2, G09 7 2, 83: - 59 : | 123,206 | 123,422 , Sat 59 | 123 123, 908 | 124, 034 


71, 839 71, 808 
76 


69, 310 iy 
65, 640 

603 | | 5. @O1 

, 013 f : 111 60, 769 5 ), 7 60, 040 

. 724 | 7 362 3, 6 d 3, O82 3,744 ‘ | 3, 23 3, 272 3, 670 

7.0 | K 4.6 

6.0 | > . 4.9 

thousands 697 §2, 77 7 5 225 49, 435 49, 547 


8.D.L.) t 
\ do U35 310 MM), & 7 § 51, O85 52, 580 2, 343 
do 5. 749 5, 674 5,771 | 15, 96 . . 187 16, 455 
do URY 8, 990 : 
do | 70 6s4 


do 713 704 693 

do 93 o4 04 

do 20 20 18 } 15 
do 192 192 188 7 





nd natural-gas production 
thousands 301 206 292 
and quarrying do 107 103 101 110 112 


310 r 208 


116 ll 14 





r Revised Preliminary See note marked ‘§” ?See note marked “o” t Revised beginning August 1959 to include data f 
tRevisions for January 1919-Decem ber 1954 appear on p. 27 of the May 1959 Survey §Estimates for Alaska and Hawaii are included effective with | ry 1959 and Septen 
tiv ' wy estimate of cirilian population in Alaska (Jan. 1, 195®), 153,000 persons and in Hawaii (Sept. 1, 1959), 603,000 persons. Revisions for February 1957-Augus 
shown in the November 1959 Survey (bottom p. 8-11) @ Monthly rates back to January 1947 are shown on p. 44 of the July 1959 Survey 
7Data beginning January 1960 include figures for Alaska and Hawaii; January 1960 estimates for these States (thous.): Noninstitutional population, 500; civilian labor force 
nonagricultural employment, 229. 
U.8., ineluding Alaska and Hawaii (thous.): 1¢°0—November, 53,021; December, 


spective 
resp 


53,972; 1960—January, 52,229 


pk ve 


I 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS February 1960 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1958 1969 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 5)...0, : a} | | Sention. | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS go <g March A pril May | June | July August — | October 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


! 

EMPLOYMENT— Continued | 
j 

| 


| 
| 


Employees in nonagrict 

adjusted (U.S. Dept 

Contract constructior 

Transportation ant 
Interstate railrot 
Local railways and bu 
Trucking and warehousing wii 34 3 82 
Telephone - “ =) > 712 711 
Gas and electric utilit 574 ; 3 > ms 588 


Wholesale and retail trade ieee I 3 13¢ 1, 23 11, 360 
Wholesale trade 2 3, 019 3, 02 3, 02 3, 05 3 3, 081 
Retail trade ¢ } 4 8, 2 8,2 255 8, 279 

General merchand tor 14 1,3 | 9 } 1, 408 
Food and liquor stor 1 . x 1,5 WS 1,611 } 1,604 
Automotive and ealer ] s ‘ 772 782 7 801 


Finance, insurance, 
Service and miscella : 
Hotels and lodging plac« 
Laundries 
Cleaning and dyeir 
Government 
Total, seas. adj. (excl. Ala 
Manufacturing 
Durable goods ir 
Nondurable good 


Mining 

Contract construct! 
Transportation and | 
Wholesale and retail 
Finance, insurance, at 
Service and miscellane 
Government 


Production workers in n 
Total (U.S. Dept. of I 
Durable goods ind 
Ordnance and acce 
Lumber and wood 


Sawmills and plat 
Furniture and fixt 
Stone, clay, and g! 
Primary metal ind 

Blast furnaces, stee 





Fabricated metal pr 
Machinery (except 
Electrical machir 
Transportation eqt 
Motor vehicles ar 
Aircraft and part 
Ship and boat In 
Instruments and ré 
Miscellaneous mf 


Nondurable good 

Food and kindre 

Meat product 
Canning and pre 
Bakery product 





fact 


Tobacco n 
Textile mill 
Broad wover 
Knitting mil 
Apparel and othe 
Paper and allied 
Pulp, paper, ar 
Printing, publ 


anufa 
prod 


Chemical 


Rubber pr« 
Leather ar 
Production work 
Total 
Durable go« 
Nondurab! 
Production w« 
Indexes of « 


f 


r Revised I ‘ mut 31 ] I in December | 
cember 1959 ‘ ME xce achinery t n equipment 
ATotal employees, } 179; Dew , 52 ; 19 Janu , 53,02 es in Alaska and Haw 
January 1959 and Au f Governm ; lia ployee L it the end of January 1959) totaled 13 
at the end of Au ¥ 





February 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS S-13 


: . s 98 F 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1958 ‘ 1969 1960 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | ,,... . ie Santer - ” ‘ 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ae) eae Febru | March | April omy ye July August |S°ptem-| October | Nqvem-| Decom-} Janu 
1 ars : i | | e m " ary 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 





| | 


INDEXES OF WEEKLY PAYROLLS 


Cr tructior tr tion worker 1047-49=100 74.7 5 79. { 240. 
M anufactur I tion workers do 58. 2 7 174 
Mining (prod worker do ’ l : 5 7 115 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


re weekly urs per worker (U.8. Dept. of 
abor 
| manufacturing industries hours 
A verage ertime a“ do 
Durable goods industries do 
A vera: vertime . do 
Ordnance and accessories do 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) 
hours 
Sawmills and planing mills do 
Furniture and fixtures ao 
Stone, clay, and glass products... do 
Primary metal industries do 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
hours 
Fabricated metal products o* do 
Machinery (except electrical) do 
tlectrical machinery do 


NN@ 


l'ransportation equipment 9 do 

Motor vehicles and equipment 

Aircraft and parts 

Ship and boat building and repairs 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries 


Nondurabk ods industries 
A verag vertime 


, 
Food and kindred products 9 
8 


1 preserving 


nufactures 
Textile n products 9 
Broad woven fabric mills 
Knitting mills 


Apparel and other finished textile prod 
Paper and allied products 

Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 


Chemicals and allied preducts 
Industrial organic chemicals do 
Products of petroleum and coal do 
Petroleum refining do 
Rubber pro ts do 
Leather and leather products do 
Nonmanufacturing industries 

do 

do 

do 

do 
natural-gas production (except 
hours 

and quarrying do 


do 
do 
‘ do 
nd pu lic utilities 
und bus lines do 
lelephone do 
Gas and electric utilities do 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Wholesale trade do 
Retail trade (except eating and drinking places) ¢ 
hours 
General merchandise stores do 
Food ar quor stores do 
Automotive and accessories dealers do 
Service and miscellaneous 
Hotels, year-round do 
Laundries do 


Cleaning and dyeing plants do 





Average weekly gross earnings (U.S. Department of 
Labor) 
All manufacturing industries. . dollars..| 88.04 7.38} 88.00 2 89. 87 90. 32 
Durable goods industries do 96. 29 4 |} 96.11 97 97.75 98. 4 
Ordnance and accessories do |} 106.43 103. 57 103. 32 105, 83 105. 06 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) | 
dollars 77. 38 . 7 7 78.96 | 80.56 : 80. 19 
Sawmills and planing mills do 75. 17 2.31 | : f 76. 30 | 78. 66 | 79. 13 
Furniture and fixtures do | 74.16 ' 72. 32 | 2 72. 40 72.7 74. 66 74. 66 
Stone, clay, and glass products do 87. 26 7 00. 2 91. 27 91.9 9 92.13 
| 
Primary metal industries do 109. 45 } 112.72] 115.3 116.60 | 117.! 108. 19 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills | 
dollars. 116. 40 ! 127.10! 127 9.3 111. 29 








’ Revised » Preliminary. 
? Includes data for industries not shown separately. 
o' Except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment 





Unless otherwise stated 
descriptive notes are show 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


HOURS AND EARNIN 


AY we weekly gre 
Labor Continue 
41] manufacturi 
Durable 
Fabrica 
Machinery 
Electrical mac! 
Transportation 
Motor vehicle 
Aircraft and part 
Ship and boat bt 
Instruments and t 
Miscellaneous 1 


Nondurable goods ir 
Food and kindred | 
Meat product 
Canning 1 pre 
Bakery product 


im 


Tobacco manuf 
Textile mill produ 
Broadwover 
Knitting n 
Apparel and 
Paper and allied p 
Pulp, paper, 
Printing, publishir 


t 
0 


Chemicals and 
Industrial or 
Products of petr 
Petroleum refir 
Rubber product 


Leather and leat 
Nonmanufac 
Mining 
Metal 
Anthracite 
Bituminou 
Petrol 
tract ‘ 
Nonmetallic 
Contract constr 
Nonbuilding ¢ 
Building const 


urir 


Transportation 
Local railway 
Telephone 
Gas and ¢ 
Wholesale 
Wholesal 
Retail trad 
place 
General t 
Food ar 
Auton 


Finance 
Banks 

Per vice 
Hotels, 
Laundri 
Clean r 


Ex 
Ordnance 
Lumber 


Sawmill 
Furniture 
stone, 
Primary 

Blast furnace 


und fixtur 
clay, and 


meta! 


Fabricated 
Machinery 
Electrical n 


rr wnsportation ¢ 
Motor vehicles 
Aircraft anc 


Ship and bo 


Instrument 
Miscellaneot 


Nondurable 
-xclud 


% Include 
*Revised 
mber 1957 


§Derived by 


dat 
serie 


Der 


Statistics 


the 


S 


through 


( 


1958 and 
1959 edition of 


EMPLOYMENT 








NT BUSINESS 


AND POPULATION—Continued 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


958 95s 

Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 195 . sted 

descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | ,),..., lens | | 

BUSINESS STATISTICS ~~ my | March | April | May June July 
z | 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


HOURS AND EARNINGS—Continued 


{ Departni 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


number. _| 


housands 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE 
1 


thousands 


do 


do.__.| 
ly average do 
ent" 
thousands 
mil. of dol 
nemployment 
thousands 


thousands 
veekly average do 
rage do 

mil. of dol 


thousands 
iverage do 


mil. of dol 








Includes operations under Federal employees’ progran 
not shown separately $Rates as of February 1, 1960: Common labor, $2.638; skilled labor, $3.950; equipment 
1960 SURVEY, data are revised to include operations in Alaska and Hawaii; figures for State programs ar 
except as noted 
expresses average insured unemployment in each month as a percentage of average covered employment for the m¢ 
lemployment data may range from 6 to 8 months 
ons eligible for compensation under the Ex-Servicemen’s Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958 (ef 





S-16 


TRVEY OF CURRENT 


BUSINESS 
Unless otherwise stated, statisti 


descriptive tes are shown in 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


February 1960 
through 1958 and 
the 1959 edition of 


FINANCE 


Open market 
Bankers’ accept 
Commercial and fir 

Placed through de 
Piaced directly (flr 

Agricultural loans and d 
cies supervised by t 
Total - 

Farm mortgage lk 
Loans to cooperati 
Other loans and 


ri 





Bank debits, total (344 
New York City 
6 other centers” 


Federal Reserve banks, « 
Assets, total ¢ 
Reserve bank credit 
Discounts and ad 
United States Gover 
Gold certificate reserve 
Liabilities, total 9 
Deposits, total 9 
Member-hank reser 
Federal Reserve note 
Ratio of gold certificate 
note liabilities combine 


All member banks of F eder 
of daily figures:* 
Excess reserves 
Borrowings from Fed. R 
Free reserves 


Weekly reporting member 
tem, condition, Wedn« 
Deposits: 
Demand, adjusted4 
Demand, except intert 
Individuals, partners! 
States and political 
United States Go 
Time, except intert 
Individuals, partner 
States and politic 
Interbank (demand 


Investments, total 
U.S. Government ot 
teed, total 
Bills 
Certificates 
Notes and bond 
Other securities 


Loans (adjusted), tot 
Commercial and indu 
To brokers and de 
Other loans for pur 


To nonbank financi 
Real estate loans 
Other loan 


Money and interest rat 
Bank rates on busine 
In 19 cities 
New York City 
7 other northern ar 
11 southern and 


Discount rate, 
‘ederal intermediate 


Federal land bank loar 


Open market rates, Ne 
Bankers’ acceptance 
Commercial paper 
Finance Co. paper pla 
Stock Exchange call ! 


Yield on U.S 
3-month bills 
3-5 year issues 


(Govern 


rate 


Savings deposits, bal 
New York State sa 


4.45 
U.S. postal savings] 





277 2 ; 2 . 2 7 20, 406 20, 551 
‘ I 2 I, f 2 1, OO7 yv2 
r Revised Revise t pter m t t 
*New series (fror , ter t ’ “al P Ba 
I i ( 1. see Federal Frese 
od Includes Boston t ! ‘ ngeles ud t 
onevieed : l Angel > Includes « i hown separately 
evised series, reflect , ; 7 ‘ ; te mnarah! ¢ not . 
. ] i parable data not a gures through 
STATisTics; January-Jun ) t r 19 — Of es ee 
@F¥For demand deposits, t ter ed’”’ not I nterbar I U.S. Govern I leposits and of « 
loans to banks (domest ( I egil J 196 nd iuctior lua res ‘ i n ite 
$For bond viel r . 
qData are f cor t $ 


idual loan 





1958 on old basis appear in the 


reported as 


ross, i.e 


in process of colle 
, before deduction of v 


cal year) 





February 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1958 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of Dessn j Fet | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS en — or ue | March 


ary ary | April May June 


| 


FINANCE—Continued 


CONSUMER CREDIT f¢ 
(Short- and Intermedia te-term) 


f montt mil. of dol 
do 


Antomot pap do 
Other cor mer goods paper do 
Repair ar lernization loans do 


Personal loa He do 


By typ 
Finar " t ‘ q do 
Comme bar do 
do 
do 
ompanies do 


I 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


do 








do 





do 
do 


do 











do 
do 


do 


r goods paper 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Budget receipts ar 1 expenditures 
Receipts, t mil. of dol 
Receipts, net do ‘ 4, 528 
Customs . do 76 | 


Individual income taxes facies do 2,! 2, O44 
Corporation income taxes . 2, 418 424 
Employment taxe = 321 


Other internal revenue anc receipts mee , 307 1, 192 














Expenditu total _ 7 6, 776 | 
Interest on public debt 4 bn } 675 
Veterans’ services and be nefits = 445 
Major national security y 3, 603 3, 3, 864 
All other expenditures maa . 1, 963 ; 1, 507 


Public debt and guaranteed obligations 
Gross debt (direct), end of month, total 232, 922 | 285, 801 | 285, 282, 034 
Interest bearing, t a be 280, 839 | 283, 808 | Ong < | 280,089 | ¢ 
Public issues | 235,999 | 239,901 | 2 73 | 236,149 | 
Special issues , » 43, 907 3, 87 43, 940 
Noninterest bearing , do { 1, 993 1, 045 





Obligations guaranteed by U.S Government, end 
of month mil. of dol_ 106 2 119 
1.8. Savings bonds 
Amount outstanding, end of month os —~— = 51, 62 g : 51, 379 
Sales, series E and H§ a ail 486, 3 414 | 
Redemptions ‘eid S 867 653 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Institute of Life Insurance t 

Assets, total, all U.S. Mfe insurance companies 
mil. of dol 107, 580 | 108, 145 108, 945 9, 928 424 52 ' , 846 12, 405 

Bonds (book value), domestic and foreign, total | | 
mil. ofdol..| 54,286] 54,857 | 55, 55,151 | 55, 472 , 730 ,993 | 56, 56 Hi, 430 | 56, 623 
nment do 7,182] 7 4 7,220] 7,251 , 235 , 246 256 , 169 7, 147 
municipal (U.8.) do 2, 691 2, | 2, 77: 2, 840 2, B&O 2, O68 2, 991 : t 3,115 3, 3, 138 
U.8.) do 15, 242 . j 5,332 | 15, 403 .439 | 15, 484 5, 515 5, 52 >, SBe 5, 15, 555 
do 3, 832 , 817 3, 812 3,809 | 3,798 3, 798 3, 796 ‘ 3, 704 3, 792 6 
nd miscellaneous (U.8.) ‘ do. 22, 198 22, 3 | 22, 531 22, 680 22, 880 23, 009 23, 104 23, 342 23, 395 23,479 | 23, 643 





* Revised t Revised series (to adjust to 1958 benchmark data, to incorporate other changes, and to include data for Alaska beginning January 1959 at d for Hawaii beginning August 
1959 Revisions for installment credit extend back to June 1956; those for noninstallment credit, back to January 1947. For revisions prior to October 1958, see the November 1959 Federal 
Reserve Bullet 

§ Data for various months through September 1959 include minor amounts due to late reporting or adjustments on discontinued series (F,G,J,K 

+Revisions for January-October 1958 w ill be shown later. 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS ‘bruary 1960 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown ir { 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


195% edition o 


LIFE INSURANCI 


Preferred 

Common (Tf 
Mortgaye loar 

Nonfarm 


Real estate 
Policy loan 
Cash 
Other asset 
Life Insurance Age¢ 
Insurance writter 
Value, estimated 
Group and 
Industrial 
Ordinary 


New Eng 


West Sout! 

Mountain 

Pacif i 
Institute of Lif 
Payments to 

mated total 

Death benefit 

Matured endo\ 
Disability ; 


Annuity pa 
Surrender v 
Policy dividends 
Life Insurance Assoc 
Premium income 
Accident and | 
Annuitie 
Group 
Industrial 
Ordinary 


MONETARY STATISTICS 


Gold and silver 
Gold 
Monetary 
Net release 
Exports 
Imports 


Production, re 
Africa 
Cc da 

United 
Silver 
Export 
Import 
Price at Ne 
Production 
Canada 
Mexico 
United Sta 

Money suppl 
Currency in ci 
Deposits and 

Foreign bar 
U.S. Governn 


Deposit 


Currency 
Turnover of den 
S. Govern: 
New York Cit; 
6 other centerso 
337 other reporting 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY 





Manufacturing corpor 


vet profit after 


I 
Food and k 
Textile mill 
Lumber and wo 


Paper an 


Revised 
1958 (mil 
tIneclude 
illion 3 
? Include 
qThe term “‘a | ( f ind t ( lus ) 
tRevised serie porat t gt t r inuary 1960 Fede 
data back to Janu 
JIncludes B 
Effect V Ww 


previously pub 


reports in py 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


- 1958 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of Decen 
BUSINESS STATISTICS heat 


FINANCE—Continued 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS—Continued 


RITIES ISSUED 


SECURITY MARKETS 


Brokers’ Balances (N.Y.S.E. Members 
Carrying Margin Accounts 


Bonds 








ata not shown separately 
Reconstruction and Developmer 
used; the change in the numb 


an assumed 3 percent 20-year t 





s-20 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS —_ 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1960 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of j j 
BUSINESS STATISTICS farcl \ Ma une | y | August | Septem 

| ite, . ber 


October 


SECURITY MARKETS— Continued 


Bonds— Continued 
Yields 
Domestic corporate 
By ratings 
Aaa 
Aa 
A 
Baa 
" groups 
ndustrial 
Public utility 
Railroad 
Domestic municipal 
Bond Buyer (20 bond 
Standard and Poor's Cory 
U.S. Treasury bonds, t I 


Mi 


Stocks 


ash dividend payments 
Total dividend payment 


Finance 

M anufacturing 

Mining 

Public utilities 
Communications 
Electric and gas 

Railroad 

Trade 

Miscellaneous 


Dividend rates, prices, yle 
stocks (Moody's 
Dividends per share, at 
Industrial (125 stock 
Public utility (24 sto 
Railroad (25 stock 
Bank (15 stocks) 
Insurance (10 stock 
Price per share, end of nm 
Industrial (125 stock 
Publie utility (24 st 
Railroad (25 stock 


Yield (200 stocks) 
Industrial (125 stock 
Public utility (24 stock 
Railroad (25 stoch 
Bank (15 stock 
Insurance (10 stocks 


Earnings per share (at 
Industrial (125 stock 
Public utility (24 stock 
Railroad (25 stock 


Dividend yields, preferre 
(Standard and Poor's ¢ 


Prices: 

Dow-Jones averages 
Industrial (30 stock 
Public utility (15 st 
Railroad (20 stock 

Standard and Poor’s Cory 
Industrial, public utilit 

Combined index (50 


210. 97 


635. 47 


Industrial, total (425 
Capital goods (12% 
Consumers’ good 

Public utility (50 st 

Railroad (25 stock 

Banks 
N.Y. City (12 stock 
Outside N.Y. City 
Fire insurance (17 stock 


Saies (Securities and Exchang 
Total on all registered exchang | 
Market value I fd 3 ) 5 5 | 325 4, 670 3, 572 K 3, 501 
Shares sold 133, 148 | 102, 919 97, % 103, 766 
On New York Stock Excl | 
Market value 
Shares sold 
Exclusive of odd 
Times 





3, 929 3, 026 75 | 3, 9 
91, 386 69, 705 7, & 72, 810 


70, 889 51, 052 57, & 61, 330 64 
Shares listed, New York St 
309, 521 304, 569 205, 165 209 


Market value, all listed 2 2 ) 
Number of shares listed mi I { 5 9 5 F 5, 502 5 510 5 5, G58 








r Revised » Prelin 
$For bonds due or « 

9 Includes data not st 
o' Number of stocks re 


present 
I 





February 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1968 o : = ™ —- 1960 m 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | - , yaaa | | | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS | Decem-} Janu- | Febru- | 


= ' | | Septen 
nar ary on | March April May June July sala’ epten 


ber 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


1 NX ,-| Decer j 
October | yvern | Decem anu 
be ber ary 





BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY) | 


| | 


Exports of ¢ i services, total mil. of dol 
inder grants, net ao 

and ise vijusted, excluding military trans 
t mil. of dol 


Military trar rst 
Merc! 
actior 
Income on it tments abroad 
Other ser nilitary transactions 
Imports of g 
Merchar 


investments in U.S 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Indexes 


Shipping Weight 
thous. of long ton 
Value 
reexports, total q 
mil. of dol 








lo 





an $50,000 carryovers 0 
bove Export ¥,01¥ mpor! ,18 
se asinly for sluation, coverage, a 
prmen nd all commodities exported under fore 
wry and economic aid) under the Mutual Security 
December 1958-December 1959, respectively 


? Includes countries not shown separate 





February 1960 


RVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


through 1958 and 
F 


Statistics 
1959 edition o 


Unless otherwise stated 
descriptive notes are shown in the 
BUS S$ STATISTICS 


‘RANSACTIONS OF THE lI 


INTERNATIONAI 


FOREIGN TRADE— Continued 
Value— Continued 
Exports of U.S ¢ 
By economic cla 
Crude materials 
Crude foodstuff 
Manufactured food 
Semimanu facture 
Finished manuf 
By principal comn 
Agricultural prod 


Cotton, unmanu 
Fruits, vegetal 
Grains and pret 
Packinghouse pre 
Tobacco and mar 





Nonagricultural pr 


Automobiles, part 
Chetnical 

Coal and re! 

Iron and steel pr 


Machinery, 


Agricultur 
» part 


Metal cir 
Other industr 
Petroleum and | 
Textiles and nu 


tota 


General imports, 
lor 


By geographic reg 
Africa 
Asia and Oceania 
Europe 


An 


Northern North 
An 


Southern North 
South America 
y leading countrie 


ia and Oce 
Australia, | 
Colony of Singarm 
India and Pakista 
Japan 
Republic of Indc 
Republic of the 
Europe 
France 
East Germa 
West Germanys 
Italy 
Union of Sovie 
United Kingdon 
North and South Ar 
Canada 


Latin American R 


Argentina 
ee 
Chile Shiba 
Colombia.... 
Cuba 
Mexico 
Venezuela 
Imports for consum 
By economic iss 
Crude materials 
Crude foodstuff 
Manufactured food 
Semimanufacture 
Finished manufa 
By principal commod 
Agricultural produ 
Cocoa (cacao 
Coffee 
Rubber, crude, in 
Sugar 
Wool and mohair, 
Nonagricultural prod 
Furs and manufa 
Iron and steel proc 
Nonferrous ore 
Copper, 
Tin, in 
Paper base 
Newsprint 
Petroleum 








r Revised 


lata not shown 


ai 


factures. Re 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS S-—23 


February 10960 


. 958 y 

Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 195 a ‘ 1960 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of Decen Janv- Febru | | . ‘ - . 
BUSINESS STATISTICS a Bon ry, | March | April | May June i] ugus , tober | e n-}| Janu 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


RANSPORTATION 


Airlines 


nil. of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 


thousands 036 


do 


do 


Express Operations 
41, 908 28, 4 33, 966 


thous 
16, 154 ‘, 136 13, 075 


Local Transit Lines 


cents 
llions 


mil. of dol 


Class I Motor Carriers (Intercity 


of dol 
do 


of tons 


of dol 
do 


iillions 


Class I Railroads 


A. A.I P 
jusand 
d 


do 


do 

io 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


of dol 
do 
do 


do 

its 

of dol 
do 


do 


mil. of ton-miles 46, 661 
cents 1. 485 
e (revenue nillions 2, 205 


Waterway Traffic 


oreign trade 
thous. of net tons 11, 010 l 13, 459 
do 2 9, 398 7 r 10, 859 
do ’ . 739 1, 612 y q 37 r 2,600 


g tons 4, 365 
do_... 953 








ee note marked “*§.”" 
perations intra-Alaska and intra-Hawaii, not included in earlier figures 
irately 
August, and October 1959 and January 1960 cover 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks. 
$43,200,000 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated. statistics through 1958 and 
iptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 


Pp 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


, | 
ar : . M h | April Ma | June | July August 
y | 


| Septe 
be 


TRANSPORTATION— Continued 
Travel 
Hotels: 
Average sale per occu] 
Rooms occupied 
Restaurant sales index 
Foreign travel 
U.S. citizens: Arrival 
Departur 
Aliens: Arrivals 
Departures 
Passports issued and rer 
National parks, visits§ 
Pullman Co 
Revenue passenger-nm 
Passenger revenues 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Telephone carrier 
Operating revenues ¢ 
Station revenues 
Tolls, message 
Operating expenses, be 
Net operating income 
Phones in service, end 
Telegraph, cable, and rad 
Wire-telegraph 
Operating revenue 
Operating expense 
Net operating revent 
Ocean-cable 
Operating 
Operating expense 
Net operating rever 
Radiotelegrap! 
Operating revenues 
Operating exper 
Net operating re 


revenue 





PRODUCTS 


CHEMICALS 

Inorganic chemicals, pr 

Acetylene 

Ammonia, synthetic ar 

Calcium carbide (com: 
Carbon dioxide, liquid 
Chlorine, gas 
Hydrochloric acid (100% H¢ 


Nitric acid (100% HNO 
Oxygen (high purity 
Phosphoric acid (100% Pa‘ 
Sodium carbonate (sod 


Sodium bichromat 
Sodium hydroxids 
Sodium silicate 


Sodium sulphates (anh; 
crude salt cak 
Sulfuric acid (100% H 
Organic chemicals:¢ 
Acetic acid (synthetic 


Acetic anhydride, pro 
Acetylsalicylic acid (a 
Alcohol, ethy! 
Production 
Stocks, end 
In 
denatu 
1 for det 
Withdra 
Alcohol, der 
Production 
Consumption (wit 
Stocks, end of mot 


Creosote oil, pr 
DDT, produc 
Ethyl] acetate (8 
Ethylene glycol 
Formaldehyde 
Glycerin, ref 
Pro 
Stocks, et 
Methanol, pr 


duetior 


Phihalic 





r Revises 
Revise 
§ Beginr 


later 


t ilable 
. Comparat 
; In 


oRev isior 


2m- 
T 


7 


| October 


Nove 
ber 





February 





1960 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


= 959 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1958 " 196 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of Decer Janu- | Febru- | | | | Ser 
BUSINESS STATISTICS o's an ary | March | April May June | July | August | 
ary ar} | } | 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 





| 
FERTILIZERS | 
| 


thous. of wt tons r 334 , 1, 491 1, 799 , 316 198 ; 
short tons..| 341, 862 | 338, 7 476, 844 | 464,114 71, 228 3, 530,043 | 462, 443 137, 5 $42, 512 
do | 64,923 3, AS 22, 222 83,044 | 43,251 < f wr 62, 3 34, 861 x & 52 7 62, 129 
do 214, 930 | 276, 337 | 319, 450 354, 754 | 37 rf 393, . 368, O17 : Wey 326, 239, 817 
do 41,441 25, 30,316 | 62,689 58, 321 , | 2, 5, 3 40, 171 i, 17 27, 740 
ny tota do 191, 448 | 136,003 | 222,337 | 271,328 | 304,488 | 210, 864 | 233, | 371,174 | 323,819 | 326, § 135,795 | 149,848 | 261, 711 
Nitrogenous mat total = ee do | 128,743 x 26, 272 | 153,100 | 163, 425 1: ‘ 3, | 287,017 | 200, 980 : ? § 89,300 | 145,033 
Nitrate of do 49, 875 23, 4% 28, O1f 48, 461 45, 283 53, 238 38, & 45, 418 25, 24, 07 28, 843 
Phosphate materi do 12, 942 , 003 , 24: 10,987 | 8,642 9, 86 33, 27 25, 985 , 7 8, 444 19, 296 
Potash mater do 31, 863 28, 38 5, 387 48,412 | 51, 184 i, S49 20, 34, 857 3,022 | 7 15, 53 6, 692 68, 169 


rotash deliverte do | 249, 613 3, 247 | 166,399 | 276, 146 | 360, 096 3, 2 85, 226 | 114, 563 188 | 57% 7,975 | 109,971 | 
uperphosphate ar ther phosphatic fertilizers (100% | | | 

A.P } 
Productior short tons..| 215, 86 5 236, 354 | 265,920 | 257,522 | : § 7 169, 247 , 153 | , 220, 762 | 238,117 
Stocks, end of th do | 378, 73 4 383 7 | 200, 065 , : 240, 234, 881 | 206 5} 292, 329, 903 | 363,718 


| 
| 
| 


MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 


Black blasting ler thous, of Ib__| , 35% 205 7 y 124 
High explosive do | 51, 215 ; 3, 523 | 80, 427 80, 696 
-aints, varnist i lacquer, factory shipments 
Potal shipments mil. of dol 7 25. ! 20.7 150.7 | 175.9 
Trade product ee Fg 3s ; 106. 5 | 
seteial Ginteiees do 5] 54.4 5 : 7 69.4 

Sulfur (native 
Production thous. of lone tons 378 : 374 347 
Stocks (producer end of month do , 442 2 , 376 , 325 4, 079 


SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 
-roduction 
Cellulose acetate a nixed ester plastics 
j thous » 2 3, 852 3,713 | 4,634] 
iterial te . 7,954} 9,049 9, 432 
i tubes ‘ 200 | 288 317 























in 


Phenolic and er t id resir Y 44, 205 41,819 7, 056 44, 943 
Polystyrene de 61, 003 60, 905 
Urea and melamine resins. 26, 503 y 2) 27,693 

Vinyl resins 81, 563 83,659 | 8&2, 937 
Alkyd resiz 26, 901 30, 683 29, 649 


Rosin mod t 10, 145 10,466 | 10, 194 10, 604 

Polyester re 10, 842 11, 041 10, 712 14, 783 

Polyethylene 83, fi92 87, 329 78, 419 95, 133 § ‘ 

M iscellans 137 23, 057 | ' 21, 592 | ' 26, 164 25, 905 124, 19; 126, 468 | ' 22, 4: 125, 748 »7h r 125, 73 














ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS 





| | 
ELECTRIC POWER | 


' f 66, 30 67,227 | 60,968 | 65, 63, 304 5,381 | 67,390 1 9, 56 } f 65, 275 
lectric utilit tal do 0, 236 50,943 | 54, 158 8, B52 55, 807 57, 661 59, 840 * 5 032 8, 433 
By fuel do 48, 455 48, 652 3, 487 , 327 43, 637 45, 024 48, 586 50, 212 5 321 46, 764 
By waterpower lo | 10,75! 11, 282 , 671 2, 025 12, 17 11,737 | 11,254 , % 10, 2 il x 11, 668 

| | 
Privatel i municipally owned utilities. do 48,105 | 48, 688 3,938 | 47, 368 | 45,376 | 46,872 } 49,001 | 51, 263 | 47,97 47, 889 
Other producers (publicly owned do } 11,181 11, 25 , 220 . i , 10, 790 10, 839 ; , 605 10, 67% 10, 544 | 
| | | | 

Industrial est ments, total do 7, 160 7, 234 ,f , 537 ; 7,720 , 550 | 47 i, 26 7 6, 842 
By fuel do 6, 916 6, 999 , 5 , 247 a 7,411 , 234 | j, 26 7 ; 6, 550 
By waterpower do 244 285 256 32% 309 267 i 245 97 202 

les to ultimate tomers, total (EE do 50, 337 52, 461 f 51, 50, 43 50, 410 2, 120 5 53, r 51, 688 
‘ommercial and industrial | 

Small light and power do 8, 564 8, 810 , 647 , 546 » 428 8, 673 , 433 , 6 10. 687 | 9,244 , 400 

Large light i power do 24, 447 24, 301 23, 826 25, 053 5,049 | 25,743 | 26,550); 2 25,207 | 25, 354 * 25,047 | » 26, 100 


Raflways and iroads 2. 372 355 3: b 3 | 289 | 282 : 366 364 401 | . 
Residential « ymestic do 14, 420 16, 363 5,7 > , 12, 975 3, 008 _ 1% 14, 581 r 14,314 | » 15, 925 
Rural (disti rt ai rates)... do 791 SHS v2 . | 1, O88 , 191 | ° 1, 343 875 nein 
Street and highway lighting do 560 563 4 97 | c 424 404 | | 478 5 561 | 
Other public ithorities do 1, 127 i, 149 . , 167 150 | 1, 161 1,193 ; 1, 211 l 1, 24 | 
Interdepartmental do iy $1 | 56 56 59 ‘ | oO 5 43 

Revenue from sles to ultimate customers (Edison | | 
Electric Institute mil. of dol 849.0 885.7 72.3 | a! 2. 842.0; 867.2 886. 2 921 


GAS 





Manufactured and mixed gas (quarterly): ¢ 
Customers, end of quarter, total 9¢ thousands..| 2, 809 | | 
Residentia do | 2,700 : | 
Industrial and commercial do 18S ‘ 
les to consumers, total 9 . mil. of therms 609 é 
Residentia do 444 748 | | m 
Industrial and commercial do j 159 205 | | . 
| 


venue from sales to consumers, total 9 
70.9 
53.5 | 


16.7 


mil. of dol__| 82.9 owt a | 121.7 
Residential do | 64.5 in 97.6 | 
Industrial and commercial do | 17.9 ; s 23.4 | 
| 
| 

















Revised » Preliminary Beginning 1959 includes protective coatings; earlier data (which exclude such coatings) are not comparable 
§States represented are: North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma. According to quarterly reports from Virginia, 
nsumption in that State is as follows: (thous. short tons): 1958—October-Decem ber, 84; 1959—January~March, 316; April-June, 303; July-September, 69; October-December, 73 
2 Includes data not shown separately. tElectric-power production revisions for 1958 appear on p. 20 of the January 1960 Survey. Manufactured and mixed gas revisions f 
t fl 


ers O 158 va ble upon request 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


S<CTRIC POWER AND GAS—Continued 


GAS— Continued 


Natural gas (quarterly 

Customers, end of 
Residential 

Industrial and con 


Sales to consul 
Residential 
Industrial and comr 


Revenue from sal 
Residential 
Industrial and « 








FOOD TOBACCO 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


Beer 
Production 
Taxable withdrawa 
Stocks, end of mont 
Distilled spirits (tota 
Production 
Consumption, apy 
Taxable withdrawa 
Stocks, end of mont 
Imports 
Whisky: 
Production 
Taxable withdraw 
Stocks, end of mont 
Imports 
Rectified spirits and wine 


Whisky 
Wines and distilling n 

Effervescent wines 
Production 
Taxable withdrawa 
Stocks, end of mont 
Imports 

Still wines 
Production 
Taxable withdrawa 
Stocks, end of mont 
Imports 

Distilling materials pr 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Butter, creamery 
Production (f 
Stocks, cold 

wholes 


Production (factory 
American, whole n 


Stocks, cold storage 
American, whole n 

Imports 

Price, wholesale, An 


Condensed and evaporate 
Production, case good 
Condensed (sweet , 1 
Evaporated (unswe¢ ) 600 | 208, 2 272, 4 260, 600 
Stocks, manufacturer 
Condensed (sweetenc j " F 7 rF) - 6, 444 
Evaporated (unsweet , 83 { 12 288, O79 
Exports 
Condensed (sweeter 
Evaporated (unsweet 
Price, manufacturer 
Evaporated (unsweet 
Fluid milk: 
Production on farm 
Utilization in ma 
Price, wholesale, U.S 
Dry milk 
Production:t 
Dry whole milk 
Nonfat dry milk 
Stocks, manufacture 
Dry whole milk 
Nonfat dry milk 
Exports 
Dry whole milk 
Nonfat dry milk 
Price, manufacturer 
milk (human fox 








r Re vised. — Pre ) rA begir } e as folloy thous. 0 zallons): January-Septem ber—-30; 26; 32; 4 

Fg Re mae alg 5 t t ely t and 2 I ars of 1! am i 2 ui . ~~ - , - i tot : Ln nue) are available upon request 

{Revisions for the ir t r the pe ‘ ¢ bi juest foliow ! und cheese (total and American)—January 1957-July 
orated milk—January-J . De J lal ily 1 mifat « ii] January 1954-July 1958; fluid milk usé 
products—January 1956-A ; : ; 

* Revisions for 1958 ter ] - eptemb otal distilled spirits—production, July, 7,506; August, 9,768; October, 39,889; stocks, July 
November, 844,412 tetal rect ts, Iuly-) 928; 5,{ 10,890; 8,851: effervescent wines—production, October, 203; November, 176; taxable w 
November, 354; stocks, October } Novemt RR I luct september-November), 47,258; 78,660; 15,184; taxable withdrawals, November, 12,679 
109,498; 145.133: 200.41 , 5 nA 


851: 150.018: 35.691 





February 1960 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


thous. of bu 
No. of carloads 
yf month thous. of bu 


No. of carloads 


thous. of Ib 
do 
do 


thous. of ewt 
No. of carloads 

New York 
lol. per 100 Ib 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


oats, rye, wheat)..thous. of bu 


do 
do 


; 
do 


do 


do 


dol 


"476 


Decem 
ber 


FOOD AND 


69, 439 
196) 
13, OF 


918 


46, 


‘22K, wv 


12, 912 


1,190 


Febru- 
ary | 


Janu- 
ary 


} 
| Mareh 


| 
| 
| 


April May 





1959 


| ' 
Septem 


| ber 


| Novem-| Dece 
June July | August | Octobx 7 | I ~~; 





KINDRED 


1, 997 
20, 912 


7, 016 
404, 354 


306, 238 
687, 121 


73, 190 58, 982 64 


12, 378 


PRODUCTS 


140 


: TOBACCO—Continued 


583 l 
306 +4, 250 


6, 037 4, 603 


’ 464, 698 
r 300, OP1 
}’ 842, 288 


198, 016 
URS 


| 498, 533, 034 | 521,7 12, 461 
573 517. 051 $ (i a) 


481 73 
730. 871, 747 , 662 | 904, O70 


593, 334 


2242, 008 
16, 437 j 7,1 { 3 I 7 \" 12, 769 
000 » 3.803 


] 
70, 769 63,992 | 71,664 


2420, it 


11, 430 13, 731 | 21, 156 14,710 11, 379 


34, O88 06 | ) 35, 7: * 37, 505 
198, 428 
7, 879 


14, 368 2 1,821 | 12,573 | 1 


35, 140 
366, 315 
12, 077 
1 


207 | 


1. 165 


per bu 
do 1. 163 


of bu 
of bu 


; 
ao 


mil 
thous 


mil of bu 
ind flour thous. of bu 
dol, per bu 


of bu 
of bu 


lo 

do 
leaned 
1. of Ib 
thous. of Ib 

lol. per Ib 


euned 


of bu 
do 
do 

per bu 


thous 
ket 
, end of month 
deol 


nneapolis 
I pol 


mil 
thous. of bu 
nd 
of bu 


do 


elevators, 
tl 


ous 


do 
do 


M inneapolis) 

dol. per bu 
do 
do 


do 


Revised estimate of 1958 crop 
ot reported until beginning of new 
thereto, isis of varying moisture content 

ount of pearl barley ? Bags of 100 Ib 
des wheat owned by Commodity Credit Cort 


2. 235 
1, 984 
1. 048 


2. 208 


Kansas C 
Lou 


ets, al] grades 


ty) 





wk 
t 
on t 


June 


9, 140 
23, 013 


4,040 
699 


OR, 405 8, O36 


141, 904 l 


19, 870 


1, GBS. 0 
55, 341 
ou3 


31, O88 
380, 133 


429, 989 


1. 998 
2. 037 
2. 187 


2. 090 
1. 004 
2. 191 


? December | estimate of 1959 crop 
crop year (Juiy for barley, oats, 


(from 12 to 25 percent 


oration and stored off farms in its own 


1. 155 


413, 545 
HA, 702 
116, 813 
1,117.5 
19, 737 


Jay | 


SO, 700 


1391, 878 
5001, 241 
2114, 937 


34, 408 


26, 762 


und wheat; October for 
January 1959 figure comparable 


steel and wooder 


September, and December are not strictly comparable with those for other months, largely because 


) bins; s ] ided tl re 


1.160 


$11,901 


55, 612 


4 12, 685 
24, 226 
104, 622 124, 633 

22, 339 


& 034 
#6, 481 


7, 205 


288. 156 
2, 40s 


sis 


25, 076 | 


364, 701 


1. 3 
1. 867 
2. 248 


cort 


* Data beg 
tl | is | 


earlier t 
ak cic 


juarte 


23, 410 | 


(485, 656 
988, 028 


442 


331 


35, 407 


2. 246 
2. OI 
1. 908 


2. 241 





standard 17-percent 


ywn of stocks 


arly reports 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of : j Se ne 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ’ fare Apr Ma | June July August ep “y 
" 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODU(¢ 


Wheat flour 
Production 
Flour 
Operations, percent o 
Offal 
Grindings of wheat 
Stocks held by mills, 


46, 056 1 4 48, 045 


4, 380 757 
Exports i 3, 324 25; | 2879} 
Prices, wholesale 

Spring, short patent 


Winter, hard, short 1 


LIVESTOCK 
Cattle and calves: 
Slaughter (federally insy 
Calves 
Cattle 
Receipts, principal nm 
Shipments, feeder, to 9 
Prices, wholesale 
Beef steers (Chicage 
Steers, stocker and fee 
Calves, vealers (CI 
Hogs: 
Slaughter (federally i 
Receipts, principal m 
Prices: 
Wholesale, average 


Hog-corn price ratio 
bu. of corn equa 
Sheep and lambs 

Slaughter (federally ir ctec thot unit 7 1 1010 
Receipts, principal market i 13 1 \ . , 936 1’ 061 
Shipments, feeder, té WT , 431 

Prices, wholesale 
Lambs, average (Ch 
Lambs, feeder, good 


22. 00 
19. 530 


MEATS 
Total meats 
Production (carcass we 
slaughter . 
Stocks (excluding lard 


Exports (including lard 
Imports (excluding lard 
Beef and veal 
Production, inspected 
Stocks, cold storage, e1 
Exports 
Imports 
Price, wholesale, beef, fr 
(600-700 Ibs.) (New 
Lamb and mutton 
Production, inspected slaug! the 2 f 5 57, 52 48, 010 l 5A, 344 
Stocks, cold storage, end oft 6 10, § { 15, 7 16, 614 7, 37 14, 605 13, 736 
Pork (including lard), pr 
892.0 | 1,021.6 


Production, inspected ter tho - } 6 1 7 ( 
Stocks, cold storage, end 6, 414 4 ) 1, 95 37, 120 5,3 d Q 183, 745 163, 447 


Pork (excluding lard 
4 7 11 08, 326 | 7 LE 70, 330 | 773, 25 


Exports . on ! } 5 6, 825 6, 546 
Imports... oe . 18, 404 2, 90K 5 b 5, 70: 5, 67 11, 885 12, 101 
Prices, wholesale 

Hams, smoked, comy t I i 506 } 96 450 454 439 
Fresh loins, 8-12 Ib I Yor r 4 43K 5: : } 446 480 400) 

Lard 
Production, inspected I t I 2 Ns 784 I ¢ 193, 530 | 179, 111 75, 73 183, 991 | 161,921 | 181,780 | 210, 031 
Stocks, dry and cold stor 146, 900 | 158, 200 7 135, 600 93, 000 80, 400 
Exports 7 41, 248 45, 163 3 58, 36 39, 53! 57, 279 67, 845 
Price, wholesale, refined 123 120 1! ? 118 114 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
Poultry: | | 
Slaughter (commercial prod I I 21 5 3% 432 497 | 475 545 | 600 | 
Stocks, cold storage (fr 
215, 310 190, 037 196, 438 " 277, 086 
Turkeys aha iateaatiat 86, 699 67, 688 66, 885 , 115 | 133, 501 
Price, in Georgia producing ar roile | 
lol. pe ‘1 66 5 52 | 5 5 : 142 
Eggs: a | | | 
Production on farms r of case 14.6 { 5. 3 15.9 3 | d 2. 13.3 
Stocks, cold storage, end 
Shell 
a 
Price, wholesale, extra 


532 1, 004 4 469 
85, 119 | 119, 27 5 | 119, 355 


245 2 342 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 
Cocoa (cacao) beans | | 
long 1 : 2 18,668 | 12,503 12,710] 18,614 8,048 | 14, 388 


Imports (incl. shells) — ‘1,1 22 l 
Price, wholesale, Accra York ol. per 41 6 : 378 381 358 370 383 358 330 30% 








r Revised. » Prelir flour in bulk rather than in sacks as formerly. January 1959 prices comparable wit 
data: $5. 710 per 100-pound sack sas City ? Beginning January 1959, data reflect prices at National Stockyards, | 


parable with data through De 58 (January 1 r Cl 33.0 ‘ases of 30 dozen. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1968 - 1959 1960 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | ,,... . = | | | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS | wae —_ - March | April May June July | August | Ox 


i | 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 





~— iio 
tober | Nv m-| Decem Janu 


Septem 
ber ber ary 











MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con. 


Coffee (greet 
Inventories (roasters’, importers’, dealers’), end of 
quarter thous. of bagsc" 
Roastings (green weight), quarterly total do 
Imports do 
From Brazil do 
Price, wholesale, Santos, No. 4 (New York) 
dol. per Ib 
Confectionery, manufacturers’ sales. ....thous. of dol 105, 000 , 62 , 287 | ! 74, O16 j 3, 131, 666 


Fish 
Stocks, cold st ge, end of month .-thous. of Ib 214, 516 4 53, 77% | 161,252 | 176, 504 | 200, 230, 05: 240,248 

Sugar | 
Cuban stor raw, end of month 
thous. of Spanish tons * 531 , 452 7 . , 076 





supply (raw basis 
i receipts 





short tons 5s 5 , 925 367 45, 312 2a 7, * Zi, , 589 
off-shore, total ? ...- do 184 5 25 , 7 612, 751 7 36 ‘14, , 316 7, 7 75, G23 25 7 142, 610 


637 7 
i Puerto Rico do fis 77 3 ‘ | 152, 535 | 171, 633 | 136, 004 | | 197, 555 W40 : 7 5 15 78, 107 


| | 
tal do | 849 572, 786 | 717, 767 733, 510 | 975, 454 ‘Sl, 31,84 ¥1Y, O41 £006,135 
onsumption . . do AS, O56 . 7] 723, 503 | 968, 782 7 4, 77: 235 | 992, 427 
do 7.0% 2/ 5. 56s 10, 007 ), 672 | . 706 13, 708 

refined, end of month | | | | 
thous. of short tons 1, 87: ¢ ? 1, 82 1, 755 | 63 | | 078 054 
short tons | 51g 7 08) 871 i ou $36 
do 291, 36 2,962 | 297 387 383, 165 | 416,193 | 287 5, 15 , 243 | 440, 431 
do | 222,777 : 0, 797 f | 313,744 | 327,645 | 307,760 | 309, 83 78, 112 | 284, 275 


do | 2. 965 , 70, ] 69,300 | 88, 405 06, 525 32 25, 158 | 130, 500 
| 


do 31, 3 : 1 | 55, 477 61, 197 v4 t | 2 16, 203 
do 23, 37, 552 | 5 44, 502 51, 487 | , 5, 4, 839 


.-dol. per Ib BS iy 057 063 


. dol. per 5 Ib x . 552 52 55 549 

1. excise tax). dol. per Ib 5 f 083 083 
thous. of Ib , a f 7 10,949 | 10,071 

incl. shortening):* 
mil. of Ib 7.4 W7 189. 4 185. ¢ 

i warehouse), end of month 
mil. of Ib 3 ‘ 3 36 140.7 








do t i 57.3 58.5 | 164. 3 
i warehouse), end of month | 
mil. of Ib 5 0. f 7 : 58. ! 





Margarine 
Productior do 
Stocks (produ and warehouse), end of month 

mil. of Ib 
Price, whok olored; delivered; eastern U.S.) 


dol. per Ib 


115. 











FATS, OILS, AND RELATED PRODUCTS 





Anima! 
Tallow l 
Prod titie I ( mil. of !b 
: do 
ise), end of month 
except wool), inedible: 
juantities rendered) 
factory )q do 
nd warehouse), end of month 
do r 206 204. : 
ummal oils:3 
. do 
wctory)O do 7. 
nd warehouse), end of monthO 
mil. of Ib ‘142.3 110. 4 
ted products 
| crude and refined): 
do 7 130, 
37 


35 

. . do 29. : 31.; 

end products do 42 
i refined (factory and warehouse), 

mil. of Ib ! 59 

do 5. 14.! 

















22. 9 21 
20.4 22 
t nd products 117.8 17 21.9 | 4.0 24.9 | 26.7 | 26. 7 
Stocks, crude and refined (factory and warehouse), | | 
end ofr t mil. of Ib ! 30.6 30.7 S) 31.2 1 30. £ ’ 29. 6 | 26. 9 3. € 
’ Revised » Preliniinary ! Beginning December 1958 includes amounts for hydrogenated fats (vegetable and animal) and other fats and oils “in process’’; strictly comparabl 
data for earlier months not available *~ 
o' Bags of 132.276 Ib Q Includes data not shown separately. §Price for New York and northeastern New Jersey 
*New seri mparable data prior to December 1958 not available, except for corn oil which may be obtained from Census reports AFor data on lard see p. 8-28 
qConsumpt lata exclude quantities used in refining tFor January-November 1958 revisions, see Census report, “Fats and Oils, 1958"’ (Series M28-1-08 ©Consumption figure 
exclude data for cod, cod-liver, and other liver oils, and stocks include only the quantities of these oils held by producing firms. @ Production of refined oils covers once-refined oils (alkali 
refined). 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of : 
BUSINESS STATISTICS Maret Apr 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACC 


FATS, OILS, AND RELATED PRODUCTS—Con 


Vegetable oils and re 

Cottonseed :! 

Consum ptior 
Stocks (at o 
Cottonseed cak 
Production 
Stocks (at oil 
Cottonseed oil 
Production 

Crude} 

Refined 
Consumption in end 
Stocks, crude and r 

end of mont 
Price, wholesale (refine 


Flaxseed 
Consumption (cr 
Stocks (at oil mil 
Price, wholesale (N 

Linseed oil 
Production, crud 
Consumption in er 
Stocks, crude and ref 

end of month 
Price, wholesale (M 

Soybeans 
Consumption (cru 
Stocks (at oil n 

Soybean cake and mea 
Production 
Stocks (at oi] mill 

Soybean oil 
Production 
Crude 
Refined 
Consumption in end | 

Stocks, crude and re 
end of month. 

Price, wholesale (refir 


} 


TOBACCO 
Leaf 
Production (crop estim 
Stocks, dealers’ and u 
total 
Exports, including scray 
Imports, including seray 
Manufactured product 
Production, manufactt 
Chewing, plug, and t 
Smoking - . . 
Snuff 
Consumption (withdr 
Cigarettes (smal 
Tax-free 
Tax-paid 
Cigars (large), tax-p 
Manufactured tobac 
Exports, cigarett 


LEATHER AND 





HIDES AND SKINS 
Exports 
Vahie, total ¢ 
Calf and kip skins 
Cattle hides 
Imports 
Value, total 9 
Sheep and lamb skin 
Goat and kid skin 
Prices, wholesale (f.0.b. sl 
Calfskins, packer, heavy 
Hides, steer, heavy, nat 


LEATHER 

Production: 

Calf and whole kip 

Cattle hide and side kip 

Goat and kid 

Sheep and lamb 
Exports 

Glove and garment leat 

Upper and lining leather 
Prices, wholesale 

Sole, bends, light, f.o.t 

Upper, chrome calf, B ar 





r Revised. » Prelir 

1 Beginning December 19 ! smounts for I j vegetable and animal) and oils “‘in process.”’ tr 
r pubdi ata t 

Fats and Oils, 1958"’ (Series M28-1-08 


and other fats 
able ? Beginning August 1959 10t I not compara y ' islv publish 


4 December 1 estimate 
o’Production of refined « 
*New series; data prior t 


ney (Bureau of the Census) 
9 Ineludes data for iten 


* Revisions for 1958 (unit t Mf f red j j t arch, 14,635; (May-Angust) 16,084; 15, 348; 13,678; 1 


plug, and twist, (March-A I 


manufactured tobacco ar ' Z el 2 Vovember, 13,204 


« tion (tax-paid)—cigar July 


5,239 


No 


ember 


bas 


October 


is aI 


12,048 


ictly comparable data for ear 
hrough July 1959 which are on 1.c.1 


Nov 


February 








1960 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and - — . — 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of a Jat Febrt | | | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS “3 } score | Mareh | April y | June July | August 
4 4 ’ 


LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


LEATHER MANUFACTURES 


49, 472 


9, 675 


cattle hide upper 
1947-49 = 100 
Goodyear welt 
1947-49 = 100 








SOFTWOODS 


+} 
" 


1. ft 
do 
do 
do 
do 
yndero ‘ is, No. 3 common 
»- dol. per M bd. ft 


HARDWOOD FLOORING AND PLYWOOD 


Maple. bes nd } | 
Orders, ne M bd. ft 3, , 3, 050 4, 125 
Orders, f ‘ fn do 3, 12, 72! 12, 800 3,3 13, 150 
Product do 3, Wi 3, 150 3, 3, 650 

bipment do 2, 7 3, 000 3, 17! 3, 950 
Stocks (gr r end of t do , 22! 11, 400 75 11, 600 

Oak 

Orders, new F do... § 7 , 95, 050 , 261 { 7 2 76 76 79, 379 
Orders, unfilled, en I — * 33, 27 d 72, 618 77, 913 f . 15 12, , S18 51,417 
Production do... \ t 70, 769 302 , 1: SY, . 86, 400 
Shipment do... , 194 , B52 76, 666 &2, O64 34: 86, 197 s 85, 596 . 
Stocks (gr nill, end of month ‘ do....| 261 f k 77, 062 70, 029 , B85 . 5 53, 73 , 4! 66, 357 , 048 

lywood (except container and packaging), qtrly. total:} 

Shipment mark M sq. ft., surface measure 228, 249 = ..--| 235, 882 _ ' , 550 «<--| 224, 90 

| \ i 








nary Not entirely comparable with data prior to month noted 2 Not comparable with data through 1958; price is for boards, > 
r. 1957-2d qtr. 1958, respectively (units as above): 205,637; 195,812; 198,706; 191,276; 178,241; 181,467. 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 





IRON AND STEEI 


roreign trade 
Iron and steel 7 

factures and { 

Exports, total - 
Steel mill products* 
Scrap 

Imports, total ¢ 
Steel mill produ 
Scrap 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


Production and receipts, t 
Home scrap produce« 
Purchased scrap rece 

Consumption, tota 

Stocks, consumers’ 


Iron ore (operation 
M ine productior 
shipments from min 
Importst 


U.S. and foreign ore 
Receipts at iron a 
Consumption at 
Exports, incl. reexy 
Stocks, total, end 

At mines 
At furnace yard 
At U.S. dock 


Manganese (manganese 


Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 
Pig iron 
Production (excl. blast 


Consumption 
Stocks (consumers 


Prices 
Composite 
Basic (furnace 
Foundry, No 
Castings, gra 
Orders, unfilled, for 


Shipments, total 
For sale 
Castings, malleable iror 
Orders, unfilled, for sale 


Shipments, total 
For sale... 


Steel, Crude and Semimanu factures 


Steel ingots and steel f 
Production 
Percent of capacit 
Index 
Steel castin 
Shipments, total 
or sale, tota 
Steel forging for 
Orders, unfille 
Shipments, ts 
Drop and u 
Prices 
Composite, 
Steel billet 


Structural 
Steel sera \ 
Composite 4 
Pittsburgt 


Steel, Manufactured Products 


Barrels and drun 
Orders, unfilled 
Shipment 

Cans 


Shipments for 
« losures (for glas 
Crowns, product 


Steel product 
Potal (all gr 
Semifin 
Structura 
Plates 
Rails and aces 
Revised » Pre 
t Revised (beginnir 
see note marked ‘‘*"’ 
*New series (from F 
24; 266; 245; 163; 169; 171 
t Scattered revisions for 
o& For 1960, percent 
§ Represents the weig! 
Angeles (through 1958 or 


7 386 
593 657 
701 78S 


192 192 


omparable with cx 


Ss 


OF CURRENT BUSINE; 


October 


mposite through 1958; see note marked 


y the industry as steel mill products but heretofore omitted fi 


tons [xports—total, 612; 516; 645; 633; 653: 420; 384; 363; 389; 550; 487 
403; 2 i mill products, 71; 68; 102; 114; 118; 128; 171; 157; 180; 201; 


f 148,570,970 tons of steel; for 1959 
deliv i, at following markets 


s of January 1, 1959 (147,633,670 tons); 195) 
Pittsburgh district, Chicago, Philadelph 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1958 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Febru 


ry 


Janu- 
ary 


| Decem 
ber 


4 pril May June | July 
| 


March | 
Se” | eS ae Pe Ce 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 


IRON AND STEEL—Continued 


Steel, Manufactured Products—Continued 


Continued 
of short tons 


; ments 


tal thous 


ight shapes 


thous 





of short tons 





do 


do 
NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS 


ort tons 


do 


of s! 


per Ib 
, 


shipments 


ill. of Ib 
i 


i 
lo 


, and process® 
thou 
antimoni ; 
thous. of short tons 
lo 
do 


per lb 


of short tons 


ia 
ld 


sll consumers 


dol 


long tons 





do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


metal 

, end of month 
» prompt 

ble zinc 
thou 


‘ 


content 


, from 


St. Louis) 


do 
do 
dol. per Ib 


of short tons 


ao 


do 
do 


lomestic and 

of short tons 
do 
do 





79 








195.8 | 
85.1 
. 1150 


190, 2 
80. 3 
. 1150 


do 
do 
per Ib 


76. 3 


. 1100 


83.4 79. 2 
. 1142 1100 





dol 


1. 0304 


3s 


41 














182.0 | 192 193. { 
00.2 | 93. 2 02.6 
1100 1100 1133 


169.4 
86.2 
1100 


196. 0 | 
76.4 | 
. 1100 | 





Part of August 1959 production is included in December data 


® Basic metal content 


Preliminary 
aluminum recovered by nonreporting producers 


tive with the February 1960 Survey to include monthly estimate of secondary 


0; 29.0 


278.0 


26.0 


24.0 


24.0 


26.0; 30.0; 39.0; 31.0. 


1959 


It is believed that the 


been adjuste 


ted to industry totals based on the expanded survey of producers introduced in January 
October 1958 


42.0 


41s 


ercent 


could be applied to the 1957 estimates 


Revisions for January mil. Ib.): 62.2; 54.3; 54.3; 48.4; 47.5; 44.0 


ve with the February 19% SuRvVEY to include monthly estimate of le 


1958 (thous. tons) 33.9; 31.3; 34.8; 33.3; 31.6; 28.6; 29.9; 33. 
nd secondary smelters’ stoc 
ons for January 1957-July 1958 are available upon request. 


i recovered from nonreporting secondary smelters and lead recovered ft 


3; 35.2 


s of lead in refinery shapes and in copper-base scrap 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of : 
BUSINESS STATISTICS . ar April 


MIETALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 


HEATING APPARATUS, EXCEPT ELECTRIC 


Radiators and convector 
Shipments 
Stocks, end of month 
Oil burners:2 
Shipments 
Stocks, end of montl 
Stoves and ranges, dome 
Shipments, total 
Coal and wood 
Gas (inel. bi 
Kerosene, gasc 


Stoves, domestic he 
Coal and wood 
Gast 
Kerosene, gasolir 


Warm-air furnace 
shipments, total/ 
mas 

Oil. 

Solid fuel 
Water heaters, gas, shipr 


{ 


MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


Blowers, fans, and unit be 
Blowers and fans, new « 
Unit-beater group, new 

Foundry equipment (new 

monthly aver 

Furnaces, industrial, ne 
Flectrie processin 
Fuel-fired (except for hot 

Industrial trucks (electr 
Hand (motorized 
Rider-type 

Industrial trucks and 
shipments 


Machine tools (metal-cuttir 
New orders (net), total 
Domestic 
Shipments, total 
Domestic 
Estimated backlog 





Other machinery and equi 
Construction machine 


Tractors, tracklayir 
Tractors, wheel (cont 
Tractor shovel loader 
and tracklaying type 
Farm machines and eqt 
excluding tractors 
Tractors, wheel (exci 
highway types 
Pumps (steam, power, 
orders. . 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Batteries (automotive ret 


Household electrical app! 
Ranges (incl. built-in 


Refrigerators and home f 
Vacuum cleaners (stand 
Washers, sales billed (d 
Radio sets, production§ 

Television sets (incl. con 
Electronic tubes and sem ic« 


} 


Insulating materials and r 
Insulating materials, sa 


Steel conduit (rigid), 


Motors and generators, quarté 
New orders, index 
Polyphase induction motor 
New orders, gross t ORY 
Billings i6, 848 
Direct current motors ar ‘ I 
New orders, gross t f q 7, 781 
Billings f 6, 641 





r Revised, » Prelimir 

‘ Shipments of coal and wo : uded tyl 

ABeginning January I mates are nfl g facts are i mparable with earlier s 
- Cinentes data for built f br t ook tor f j he ovens), not included in figures above, totaled 33,400 units ( 
November 1959. 9 Inclu t ehowr neared 

tRevisions for gas heatir tove January u } warm-air f s nuary 1957-June 1958) are available upon request 

*New series (from Boar jot s of t ral Reserve Sys monthly data for January 1947-November 1958 will be shown later. 

© Data exclude sale t washer-drvyet ling exports) totaled 14,300 units in December 1959 

§ Radio production compr I por le batt tomobile, and cl mo television sets include combination models. Data for December 1958 and Ma 
and December 1959 cover 5 om om reek i ction motors cover from 25 to 32 companies; for d.c. motors and generators, from 14 to |! 


ated backlog for mets ing tools only 
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1958 — 
| Septem i F Nover- | Decem- Janu 

rust Oct 
ber ber | ber ary 


| 

Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | >)... | Janu- Febru. | | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS . oo “7 | a7 | oe April | May | June J 


PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS 


short ton ] 2, 104 1, 557 
if mo..do 329 298 442 


do 181 106 l 108 


lol. per short ton 28 28. 26 28. 81 5 i 4 27. 34 7 27.49 
t do 3 14.413 14. 066 14. 763 1.3 sf 13. 391 q 13. 811 


f short tons 39, 79 34, 730 33,7 x4, 36, 010 24, 2 29, Oa 
total 9 
short tons 36, 484 | © 36, 687 ‘ i 29, 921 i 7 24, GR2 
15, 714 15, 907 ] 2 l ( 2, 63 l 13, 249 3, 13, 806 

do 363 339 ‘ y y 182 . 131 
do 16, 475 16, 394 5, 17, 26 h, 3X i, 1 14, 303 l 9, 318 


do 7, 885 7, 864 .o ..* & 561 


do 3, 900 4.044 1, 059 


f month 
ort tons 76 . 71, 208 A, 738 67, 659 70, 369 
do 53 45, 121 y 43, 686 44, 032 
do 360 37 27 206 271 
do : 24, 069 S, 3, O72 22, G86 23, 077 24, 300 
do ‘ 12, 128 , ] > 11, 837 12, 428 


630 
2, 288 2, 82 3, 1 3, 303 
16, 99 li 16. 94 


3.34 l 2 


8.013 f 7.359 


short tons = 
do 
do 


6 074 
617 
3, 423 


2, 042 
381 


do 
do 
do 7 , 435 l l 
do 
do 
int plant f.0.b 


iol. per shert ton 


mere} 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 


2.97 
239, 607 
84 


thous. of bbl 206, 418 ‘ § 280), 418 
201, 435 . 17, 6 223, SOF 212, 489 | 210, 311 j 205, 70 


do 
25, 091 2 5, 26, 638 25, 950 26, 19 26, 26, 033 


blended), ete.$do 


to 29, 467 . 29, oro 34. 147 27,5 20, 486 
do ] 36, 2 36, 478 20, 16, 885 20, 919 5 21, 661 
do — 2, 628 95 33, 453 17, 313 


295, 009 3 ‘ 22, ORS 278, 192 


97 , 267 192 
6, 439 297 a 7, 067 7, 600 
288, 563 | < ! l 254, 651 270, 400 | 2 3 275, 891 
99, 759 18, 995 127,049 | 133,695 | 1 7 130, 264 
A 13, 113 K ) 4,013 4, 552 i, OK 37 7, 871 
95, 234 74, 102 l 7 37,474 36, 438 : : 57 42, 604 
62, 940 57, 436 § l 37, 776 #0, 442 4 : 5 37, 874 


7,203 7, 56 : 7, 476 7,914 9,5 10, 904 
2, 746 3, 4, 831 3, 900 3, 67 3, 567 3, 737 
: 3, 160 f . 0, 367 12, 562 ‘ 7 
22, 128 22,7 17, 864 16, 617 i 13, 632 14, 839 15, 165 


106 


788, 706 751, 762 5 i 816, 569 | 819,179 42, 47 R32, 655 § 8346, 528 
262, 730 | 258, 108 272, 505 | 264,994 | 25 250, 906 5 255, 952 
22, 752 18, GOS 7, » A 29, 976 31, 206 ‘ y 32, 750 1 20, 135 
503, 314 | 478,274 | 474, 071 8 70 | 507, & 514, O88 | 522,889 | 547, 55 548, Ou | 6 551, 440 


129, 677 | 127, 508 | 26, 219 | 118, 105 23,879 | 124,580 | 12 23, 344 


27 
2,112 1, 575 | ‘ 262 2, 243 2, 00: 1, 8i4 2, 056 y 1, 781 
174, 526 | 187,472 97 204, 648 | 197, 93, 183, 022 72, 755 7 x 163, 247 
do 12, 234 11, 603 13, 064 1: 5 13, 056 5s 37 10, 881 
| | 
finery (Okla., group 3)_.dol. per gal 116 115 | 115 120 118 
ular grade, excl. taxes) , service stations, i 
ist of following mo dol. per gal 206 70 ' 211 213 21: 2 7 218 } 214} 
' Revised * Preliminary Q Includes data not shown separately § Includes nonmarketable catalyst coke. 
t Revisions ! 158 will be shown later as follows: Oil wells completed (August and September); domestic demand-jet fuel (February-Sept 
al] other indicated iten January-Septem ber 
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PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


Refined petroleum pr 
Aviation gasoline 
Production 
Exportst 
Stocks, end of mont 
Kerosene: 
Production 
Stocks, end of mont 


Price, wholesale, bi 


Distillate fuel oil 
-roduction 
Ttmportst 
Exports! 
Stocks, end o 
Price, wholesal 


Residual fuel oil 
Production 
Importst 
Exports 
Stocks, end 
Price, whole 

Jet fuel 
Production 
Stocks, end « 

Lubricants 
Production 
Exportst 
Stocks, en 
Price, whole 

Tulsa 

Asphalt 
Production 
Stocks, end 

Liquefied petroleur 
Production 
Transfers from 
Stocks (at plants, t 

refineric nd 


+ 
+ 


Asphalt and tar prodt 
Asphalt roofing, tot 
Roll roofin vd 


Shingles, all type 


Asphalt siding 
Insulated sidin 
Asphalt board prod 


Saturated felt 


PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 


Pulpwood 
Receipts 
Consumiptior 


nd of montt 
Consumptior 
Stocks, end of mont 


WOOD PULP 
Productior 
Total, all grad 
Dissolving 
Sulfate 
Sulfite 


Groundwood 

Defibrated or exp 

Soda, semichem., 
Stocks, end of montt 

Total, all mills 

Pulp mills 

Paper and board n 

Nonpaper mills 


Exports, all grade 
Dissolving and 
All other 
Imports, all grades, tot 
Dissolving and spec 
All other 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 
All paper and board 
Paper and board, tot 
Paper 
Paperboard 
Wet-machine boat 
Construction paper 


’ Revised » Pre 
Revisions for 1958 w 


tillate fuel oil ¢ 


| 
| 


PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 





OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


arch Apri lay June | July 
| 


9. 84 10, 099 10, 567 10, 828 10, 930 10, 947 
7 4¢ l 18 1, 180 736 
14, 884 14, 408 t 14, 623 2, 8 12, 793 


9, 484 


18, 688 


1, 182 
120, 962 | 140, 388 


096 


PULP, PAPER, PRINTING 


| 


2, 950 3, 117 
28 3, 286 
4, 835 4, 670 


783. 6 793. 6 
480.0 491.7 


O39. f 


04 


1, 218 
1, 315 
12 


200 


10, 022 
05. 


11,715 


8, 586 


32, 396 


yorts, transfers from gasoline plant 


January-August 














SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


February 1960 





1958 1960 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of I . | 
: ae a Paap Jecem-}| Janu- Febru- , ‘ = ‘ mat | Septem . Janu- 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ther ary ary March 4 pril May June July | August | her ctot ' ary 
| 


PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING—Continued 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS— Continued 


Q7k 


| 


704 
0R2 
897 
540) 





do 
publishers, end of 
thou of short ton 5 : § 7. 4 wt) 8 





lo 2 341 ‘ é 430.7 77 58. 2 
ered to principal port | 

dol. per short tor 134.40 | 134.40 

wd A oOciat ion i 

thous. of short tor 4h 1, 168.6 5 1, 381.1 1,384.2 | 1,388.8 | 1,375.2 

7 108.7 § 197.8 478. ¢ 

aan 0! 1.3 7 


W3 


134. 40 134. 40 134. 40 134. 40 


do 375.6 
! aK 1, 196.0 215 1, 346.2 I l 
89 | s 43 { 


und «solid fiber 
ft. surface area 8, 391 
cal volurme 

1947-49— 100 122.7 133.1 


i l 116.8 
PRINTING 
ao 


nber of editions i 46 


368 





101 t 77 312 





tUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 


RUBBER 





TIRES AND TUBES 


SU 
4, 800 
536 


123 








hee ] ‘ 
* As reported by 


Data for months noted cover 5 weeks; other mont we data exclude estimates for 
ew definition of a book and are not entirely compara hose for @ ! > Data exclude estimates for 
percent of total newsprint consumption in 1958 





OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


February LOO 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 


1960 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | j 


vet | Septem 
, ber 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Production, finished 
Percent of capacity 
Shipments, finished cen 
Stocks, end of montt 

Finished 
Clinker 


CLAY CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


Shipments 
Brick, unglazed 





Structural tile 
Sewer pipe ar 
Facing tile (holl 


Floor and well tile ar 
glazed 
rice index, brick (com: 





GLASS AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
Flat glass, mfrs.’ shipment 


Sheet (window) ela 
Plate and other flat 


Glass containers 
Production 


Shipments, dome 

General-use fooc 
Narrow-neck food 
Wide-mouth food 


glasse und fru 


Beverage 

Beer bottles 

Liquor and wine 
Medicinal and toilet 
Chemical, househo! 
Dairy product 


Stocks, end of month 
GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 


Crude gypsum, quarter 
Imports 
Production 

Calcined, production, qt 

Gypsum products sol 
Uncalcined uses 
Industrial uses 
Building use 

Plasters 
Base-coat 
All other (incl. K 


Lath 
Wallboard 
All other § 


APPAREI 


Hosiery, shipment 
Men's apparel, cuttir 
Tailored garment 
Suits 
Overcoats and topex 


Coats (separate 
Trousers (separate 
Shirts (woven fabric 


Work clothing 
Dungarees and w 
Shirts... 

Women's, misses’, junic 

Coats 

Dresses 

Suits 


Waists, blouse 
Skirt 


r Revised Dat 
§ Comprises sheathi1 
¢ Data for December 
ARevisions for Jan 





Februar \ 


Unless other wise 
descriptive 


notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


_ 958 
stated, statistics through 1958 and 196 


Decem- 


BUSINESS STATISTICS ber 


COTTON 


| 
of running bales 1 10, 919 
bales 


thous 


thou 
t 500-1! 
of bales 
do 
of month, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do 

do 

cents per Il 
erage 14 markets 
cents per Ib 


10us. of bales 
do 


do 


12 inches in width, 
mil. of linear yd 
thous. of sq. yd 


do 


cents per Ib 
ck, 28-inch, 8 oz/yd__cents per yd 


68 x 72 ..ao 


B, 40-inch, 48 x 44-48 do 


MANMADE FIBERS AND MANUFACTURES 


iefly nylon u 


urterly total 9 ~ mil. of Ib 444.4 
n and acetate do 167.4 
do 97.7 

ucrylic, protein, etc do 147.2 
thous. of lb 3, 644 
do 2, 687 

do 308 

..do 10, 190 


filaments 


mil. of It 51.7 
do 44.7 


dol. per Ib 
do 


xdwoven fabrics 

terly total 9 t_.thous. of linear yd 

tate (excl. tire fabric) do 

iixtures do 
thous. of sq. yd 


SILK 
thous. of Ib 


}-22 denier dol 


per It 


, atriy 


total 


thous. of linear yd 


WOOL 
clean basis) :4% 
thous. of It § 20, 055 
do 5 14, 489 
do 25, 62¢ 


in content?! ._.do 10, 5 


ar Ginnings to December 13. 





Janu- Febru ut , 
larch 
ary ary 
| 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 


2, 490 
9, 102 
25. 01 
36.4 
16.5 


16.5 | 


10, 941 


19, 809 
14, 458 


31, 076 5, 317 35, 
11, 006 13, 167 


2 Ginnings to January 15 


ales ’ Data cover 14 weeks; other periods, 13 weeks. 


{f month indicated, except as noted 


Apr 


11, 610 
11, 547 
481 
9, 513 
1, 553 
64 


13, 924 


248 


4.11 


AT 
\iay 


10, 683 
10, 625 

434 
8, 738 


1, 453 


16, 370 


27. 67 
36.4 
16.1 
17.3 


14, 210 


1959 


June 


19, 264 


17, 508 


$11, 382 
455 
$10, 392 | 


672 


934 


2, 300 
42, 902 
16, 600 

28. 20 


36.4 
16. 5 


23, 069 


22, 699 
12, 928 
29, 31¢ 


11, 270 


§ 27, 020 
$14, 148 


26, 079 


7, 801 


* Total ginnings of 1958 cr 


xis and for 


other montt 


July 


38, 203 

17, 244 
30. 36 
36.4 
16. 5 
17.3 | 


21, 682 
13, 612 
18, 837 


7, 367 


vember 1 « 


18, 515 
11, 187 


14, 730 
6, 573 


521 
815 


10 


a 
73 
65 


46 





58 and March, June, September, and December 1959 cover 


hown separately 


for January 1957-July 1958 are avaflable upon request 
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TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 


WOOL AND MANUI 


Wool prices, raw, « 
Good French con 
Graded territory, 
Graded fleece, 3/8 | 
Australian, 64s, 70: 
Knitting yarn, v 
wholesale price 
Woolen and worsted w 
Production, qt terly 
Apparel fabric 
Other than 
Men’ 
Women 
s, whole 
innel, I 


fir 


rFRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturer 
Aircraft, engi .D 
Orders, new (net 
Sales (net), quarter 
Backlog of order 
For U.8 t 
Civilian aircraft 
Shipments 
Airframe wei 


Exports (commercial 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Factory sales, total 
Coaches, total 
Domestic 
Passenger cars, t 
Domestic 
Trucks, total 
Domestic 


Exports, total 
Passenger car 
Trucks and } 

Imports (cars, 


Passenger cars 


Production, truc 
Complete trail 
ans 
Trailer cha 
evgistration 
New passer 
New commer 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
American Railway Car | 
Freicht cars 
Shipments, tota 
Equipment m 
Domestic 





Railroad and | 


New order 
Equip! 
Dome 
Railro 
Unfilled « 
Equipn 
Dome 





{ production. Exclud istrations for Oregon 
5 mn ap 9 infilled orders for 10 car March-November 1959 
in December 1959 
‘Data cover comy 
Data beginning Jar 
tScattered revisions ba 
§$ Excludes railroad-owr 
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product data for the period beginning 
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